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THE SIGN-LANGUAGE. 


BY B. D. PETTENGILL, PHILADELPHIA. 


Aut artificial languages are destitute of any life or mean- 
ing in themselves. They are based upon a natural language, 
and derive their significance from it. This natural language 


consists chiefly of expressions of the countenance, gestures, 
and involuntary muscular movements; the varied intona- 
tions of the voice; the actions which accompany words 
spoken or written, and pictures, whether made in the air or 
on paper, or otherwise. These representatives of external 
and internal nature are self-interpreting and universally in- 
telligible, and are for the most part popularly termed signs, 
and, taken together, are called the natural language of 
signs. The use of this language is indispensable in learning 
all artificial languages. “ No child attains to speech” (says 
Tylor, in his “ Early History of Mankind”) “ independently 
of the gesture language.” Children can be taught the mean- 
ing of words representing external objects which are present 
and in sight without the use of any sign other than simply 
pointing or looking at the objects, but if the object is not 
in sight they must have some representation of the object 
made to them, either by picture, gesture, or otherwise ; or 
if the word attempted to be taught stands for an internal 


feeling, the signs by which that feeling is manifested must 
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be made to give the word its true significance. Words may 
indeed be used to explain the meaning of other words, after 
the pupil has acquired some considerable knowledge of lan- 
guage; but as the words used for explaining were originally 
learned through signs, the new words are as really learned 
through signs as the other, though at second-hand. 

Some teachers of the deaf and dumb in this and other 
countries, having by some means imbibed a prejudice 
against signs and a strong aversion to their use, are very 
careful to make frequent announcements to the public that 
in the instruction which they give to their pupils in language 
the use of signs is entirely dispensed with; but this is cer- 
tain: either their pupils do not understand the meaning of 
the words they employ, or they came to the knowledge of 
their meaning through some kind of signs. If no signs were 
employed in their instruction, the pupils must remain in en- 
tire ignorance of the meaning of the words they are taught 
to use; if the signs employed were few and poor, their prog- 
ress in attaining to a knowledge of language was slow; if 
the signs were many and good, their progress was more rapid. 

But the idea, by whomsoever entertained, that any teacher 
of deaf-mutes altogether dispenses with the use of signs in 
the instruction of his pupils is a delusion. When reading 
statements of the profound ignorance of signs and the entire 
abstention from their use professed by the teachers under 
the German system in this country, I have often wished for 
an opportunity to inquire, “ Do the teachers employed in 
those institutions never smile?’ Should the reply be that 
they certainly sometimes do this, I would remind them 
that a smile is one of the most important and expressive 
signs known to pantomimists. ; 

The teachers referred to would probably here inform us 
that it is not natural signs that they object to and disuse, 
but the artificial and arbitrary signs, which they claim are 
the medium of communication and instruction in the schools 
conducted under the French system. But it is not true that 
purely artificial and arbitrary signs are used in any of our 
institutions; all of our signs have some intrinsic significance, 
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some relation to the idea which they represent; and all of 
them are as natural as we know how to make them or as 
the nature of the subject admits of, with this reservation : 
that for the sake of dispatch we often abridge our signs in 
conversing with adepts in the sign-language, and make no 
extended descriptions nor long explanations where such are 
not necessary. This, of course, diminishes their intelligi- 
bility and expressiveness to outside observers who are not 
familiar with the sign-language. The methodical signs in- 
vented by the Abbé Sicard have pretty much gone out of 
use in all our institutions, and even these are as natural as 
such signs can he made. I am no advocate for any partic- 
ular set of signs, and have no preference for any, except for 
those which are the most significant and the most natural. 

We are sometimes informed by teachers under the Ger- 
man system that they aim to teach language to deaf-mutes 
in the same manner in which hearing and speaking children 
are taught, with the same use of signs as is employed in 
their case,and no more. The great objection to this is, that 
the varied intonations of the voice, which are of the great- 
est use in giving hearing and speaking children a knowledge 
of the meaning of words, are in the case of deaf-mutes un- 
available. I do not hesitate to express the opinion that 
no congenital deaf-mute was ever brought to the intelligent 
use of any artificial language, written or spoken, except by 
a nore extensive use of signs (other than vocal) than is em- 
ployed in teaching children who hear and speak. Congeni- 
tal deaf-mutes at school may be taught by signs one portion 
of the day, and then be taught the remainder of the day in 
the articulation class, where signs are prohibited, and still 
make progress, but the meaning of the words they attempt 
to utter must be taught them through the medium of signs, 
somewhere, by somebody, at some time, or else they remain 
in ignorance of them. Of the significance of articulate 
sounds they have no idea. 

Our final conclusion in regard to the practice of those 
who attempt to discard signs in the instruction of the deaf 
and dumb is, that they are attempting that which is imprac- 
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ticable; that they neglect one of the most important agen- 
cies for enlightening the minds of their pupils; that they 
unnecessarily and uselessly hamper themselves in the work 
in which they are engaged, and that it would be greatly to 
their own advantage and to that of their pupils should they 
be led to alter their views and change their practice. 

But there are those who, while admitting the disagreeable 
necessity of the employment of signs in the early stages of 
the instruction of deat-mutes, are for discouraging, limiting, 
and restricting the use of them as much as possible, and for 
entirely discontinuing them as soon as may be. Of late, 
there has been a series of vigorous attacks from various 
quarters against the use of signs by deaf-mutes and their 
teachers. One unacquainted with the subject might be led 
to infer from the ardor manifested in these assaults that the 
habitual practice of sign-making must be one of the most 
absurd and pernicious indulged in by rational beings. The 
sign-language has been decried, denounced, and ridiculed as 
dangerous and pernicious; as a jargon; as a set of monkey- 
like grimaces and antics; as a rude, crude, imperfect, mislead- 
ing language, the cause of all the blunders which deaf-mutes 
make in the use of the artificial languages which they at- 
tempt to acquire. 

When we consider that signs are the natural language of 
deaf-mutes; that they derive more benefit from them than 
from all other sources put together; that nearly all their 
knowledge has come through this source; that the use of 
signs is absolutely indispensable to the attainment of the 
knowledge of the meaning of words, this violent raid upon 
signs is most surprising, and manifestly unreasonable. 

The principal argument used to justify this opposition is, 
that if deaf-mutes are allowed to use signs at pleasure they 
will never learn artificial language. The opponents of signs 
maintain that as to master any language requires a great 
_ deal of practice in the use of it, if signs are freely employed 


by our pupils in their daily conversation, the amount of 
pay ) ’ 

practice required for becoming adepts in the use of artifi- 
cial language will not be obtained. The principle advanced 
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is tantamount to this: that no person can acquire or use two 
or more languages simultaneously, which is plainly in coa- 
flict with facts. I have heard of a case of a child in this 
city who, before he was three years old, could speak three 
different languages—French, German, and English; French 
with his father, who was a Frenchman; German with his 
mother, who was a German, and English with the servants 
of the house and with his neighbors. None of these lan- 
guages interfered or were confused with the others. So in 
the case of deaf-mute parents who have hearing and speak- 
ing children, who ever heard of such parents refraining from 
conversing by signs with their children lest they should fail 
to acquire the language of the community around them / 
And I will venture to say that President Gallaudet, from his 
infancy till now, has been accustomed to converse with his 
deat and dumb mother by signs, without this habit in the 
least degree hindering his attainment of an excellent knowl- 
edge of the English and other languages. Besides, to pre- 
sent the converse of the case, teachers of the deaf and dumb 
who hear and speak generally succeed in obtaining a very 
fair knowledge of the sign-language, though their social 
converse is for the most part maintained by means of speech. 
These facts prove, I think, that it is not necessary strictly 
to prohibit signs in any stage of the pupil’s course in order 
to promote his acquisition of the English language. 
Another argument employed against the use of signs is, 
that the order made use of in making them, and the imper- 
fect condition of the language, are serious hindrances to 
the attainment by the pupil who uses signs of a correct and 
idiomatic style of writing the English language. That the 
peculiarities in the manner of writing of the deaf and dumb 
are not entirely owing to their habitual use of the sign- 
language is evident from the fact that foreigners, in attempt- 
ing to use our language, make nearly as many mistakes, and 
often the same mistakes, as those which are made by the 
deaf and dumb; and that a very extensive familiarity with 
signs does not retard the pupil’s progress is proved by the 
fact that the children of deaf-mute parents who have used 
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signs, such as are employed in our institutions, from their 
infancy, invariably, other things being equal, attain to a 
correct use of written language sooner than other congeni- 
tal deaf-mutes who have not had their practice in sign- 
making. The cultivation of mind which the pupil obtains 
through the use of signs is a greater help to acquiring a 
correct use of written language than the difference between 
the two languages is a hindrance. I understand that Mr. 
A. Graham Bell expresses what I consider the very sensible 
opinion that congenital deaf-mutes should have their minds 
cultivated by a free use of signs for a considerable length 
of time before they can be prepared to master his highly- 
commended system of “ Visible Speech.” But notwithstand- 
ing my views of the indispensableness of a free and con- 
stant use of signs in the instruction of deat-mutes, [ am 
ready freely to declare that what in my opinion our pupils 
chiefly need for becoming adepts in the use of the English 
language is more extensive practice in language. Our pu- 
pils should write more, and read more, and spell more; but 
it does not necessarily follow that they should use signs less 
than at present. My chief complaint with those who de- 
nounce the sign-language is, that they put the blame for the 
want of improvement of our pupils in language where it 
does not belong; it is not the use of signs which is the ob- 
stacle to their progress, for the influence of signs is good, and 
only good, continually, but it isin the want of practice in 
the use of artificial language that all the trouble lies. It is 
because the sign-language is a more natural, a more ex- 
pressive, and, in many respects, a better language than those 
which are written or spoken, that deaf-mutes have such a 
strong tendency to use it; words of themselves do not con- 
vey ideas except at second-hand, but signs do this, and deaf- 
mutes have very good reasons for preferring the latter. 
How dull, uninteresting, and unimproving our lectures to 
deaf-mutes would be were they delivered in artificial lan- 
guage instead of by signs! In my opinion, deaf-mutes 
should see and use signs more instead of less than they now 
do; they cannot see too many of them any more than they 
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can see too many good pictures, but as they may be looking 
at pictures when they should be otherwise employed, so they 
may be attending to signs, and using them, when their im- 
mediate duty and improvement require the use of spelling, 

writing, or speech. P 
When a pupil has ideas to express which he can better 
express by signs than by any other way, he ought, I think, 
to be allowed to use this medium. Nature prompts him to do 
| this, and nature is wiser than any teacher. But when he 
: can as fully and clearly make himself understood by arti- 
ficial language as by signs, the former should be preferred 
for the sake of the practice. In the school-room, especially 
with advanced pupils, written or spoken language should be 
the ordinary means of communication; but on the play-ground, 
in the lecture-rooms and sitting-rooms of our institutions, 
signs should, I think, be allowed to reign unrestricted. 
Indeed, I have never seen a successful attempt made to 

banish them from those places. 

To a large number of our pupils a very free and constant 
use of signs is indispensable to the enlightenment of their 
minds, as they never attain under our present methods of 


instruction to such a mastery of artificial language as to en- 
able them to make it the medium of acquiring extensive 
knowledge on unfamiliar subjects through that source. If 
these pupils see and use but few signs, and the use of verbal 
language is the general law of the institution where they 

‘ are instructed, the pupils will not only fail to acquire verbal 
language, but also fail to obtain that intellectual cultivation 

which they might have acquired through signs. 

In reference to the peculiar condition of deaf-mutes, the 


; only objects of prime importance for the teacher to set 
before himself in their instruction are: to bring them out 
1 of their benighted condition by furnishing their minds with 
ideas, and to give them the means of communicating their 
ideas to others in an intelligible manner, and of understand- 


ing communications which are made to them. Whether 
Fi these communications are couched in absolutely correct and 
idiomatic language or not, or whether they are written or 
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spoken, are matters of but secondary consequence. These 
two objects of prime importance are completely accom- 
plished in the case of all the pupils taught under the French 
system, where signs are freely used; all our pupils on leav- 
ing school are well informed on general subjects, and all of 
them can hold intelligent and intelligible communication 
with their friends; but a portion of the pupils taught under 
the German system, where the attempt is made to discard 
signs, fail in both of these points—they are not well-informed, 
and they cannot make themselves understood by others, nor 
understand what others say to them. A late writer in the 
Christian Union lays down the proposition that after a 
deaf-mute has become well grounded in the principles of ar- 
ticulation and lip-reading, he has greater facilities for ac 
quiring knowledge through that source than by means of 
signs. This principle may be admitted, provided the pupil 


is very well grounded in those principles, and understands 
the meaning of the words employed; but how many deaf- 
mutes ever become well grounded in those principles? Mr. 
Rising, the principal of the articulation school in New 
York city, says in a late report of his institution: “It is 
probable that not more than one-half of the so-called deaf 
and dumb can be taught articulation.” The inference we 
must draw from this announcement is, that under the Ger- 
man system, provided all deaf-mutes who apply at those 
schools for admission are admitted and retained, one-half of 
the pupils under instruction are sacrificed for the benefit of 
the other half. The French system, where signs are freely 
employed, is certainly more beneficial to the whole body of 
deaf-mutes who seek instruction than the German system, 
where signs are to a great degree discarded, the former do- 
ing the greatest good to the greatest number. Another par- 
agraph from Mr. Rising’s report is worthy of attention. 
“The language of signs and pantomime,” says he, “ appeal- 
ing (as it does) to the lowest order of intellect, can reach 
and stimulate it when the articulate method would make no 
impression; it follows that a certain class of mutes must be 
educated by the French method of signs and pantomime.” 
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Another writer on the instruction of deat-mutes gives 
similar testimony, as follows: “Signs being an easier means 
for the reception and expression of ideas than words, even 
semi-idiots can be made to use and understand them to some 
extent when entirely incapable of acquiring artificial lan- 
guage.” From these considerations and testimonies I am 
convinced that any considerable diminution or limitation in 
the extent to which signs are at present employed in our 
institutions for the deaf and dumb, if effected, would prove 
an injury rather than a benefit to the cause of deaf-mute 
instruction. 

A good deal has been said and written of late in regard 
to the proper order of making signs. I do not propose to 
engage in that discussion any further than to say that there 
is not, as [ understand it, any invariable established order 
of sign-making, except the presenting the signs in such a 
way as will best subserve the purpose which the sign-maker 
has in view. If the object is simply, as is usually the case, 
to convey ideas, the teacher should make the signs in such 
a manner as most forcibly to impress those ideas on the 
minds of his pupils. If, however, his object is, by means 
of signs, to teach the order to be observed in the use of 
written language, he may make the signs in the order of 
that language if he chooses, and thinks that any benefit is 
to be derived from such a course, which seems to me quite 
doubtful. 

The sign or gesture language, or, as it is sometimes called, 
the language of pantomime, is of great antiquity. Many 
philologists think that it was the original language of man- 
kind. .Prof. Whitney expresses the opinion that “ gestures 
undoubtedly formed an important, if not a principal part 
in the earliest social communications.” A writer in one of 
the encyclopedias thinks it almost a miracle that we do not 
find any tribe of men who make use of gestures as their 
sole medium of social communication in preference to 
articulate language, as the former, he thinks, is a much 
more obvious method of expressing ideas than the latter. 
Hence he infers that the first articulate language must have 
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been of divine origin. The gesture language is capable of 
such cultivation as to give expression to any idea that can be 
expressed by words with equal despatch and clearness to that 
of any other method of communication. In impressiveness 
and dramatic power, pantomimic signs have greatly the ad- 
vantage of words and all other artificial signs; in fact, the 
very secret of eloquence lies in a skilful use of pantomime 
and gesture, or, as Demosthenes expresses it, the three 
prime requisites of eloquence are, “action!” “action !” 
“action!” To the orator and the actor the use of gestures 
and pantomime are indispensable to any good degree of 
success. Del Sarte, of Paris, the celebrated teacher of his- 
trionies, lately deceased, spent his life in formulating the 
language of gesture and facial expression, and left behind 
him in the instructions given to his pupils a kind of gram- 
mar of pantemime. From his teachings most of the great 
actors of the present century derived their power of present- 
ing to their audiences such masterly delineations of human 
passions and emotions. 

The sign-language, though not the sole medium of com- 
munication of any class of people other than deaf-mutes, 
is occasionally employed as the means of expressing ideas 
by all people in all lands. 

Quintilian says: “ Amidst the great diversity of tongues 
pervading all nations and people, the language of the hands 
appears to be common to all men.” The English and Ger- 
man races use fewer gestures perhaps than any other peo- 
ple, but whenever we of the English race wish to express 
ourselves more forcibly than usual we instinctively betake 
ourselves to gestures. We clap our hands to signify appro- 
bation, and for applause; we rub them in delight, wring 
them in distress, raise them in astonishment, wave them in 
triumph, kiss them to express good wishes, and join and 
shake hands as a token of union and friendship. We shake 
the head to signify the negative, and nod it in the aftirma- 
tive ; bow it as a token of respect, cast it down in humility, 
and throw it back in haughtiness. We contract the brow 
as a sign of displeasure, and wink with the eyes to manifest 
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secret connivance. We shrug the shoulders to manifest in- 
credulity or repugnance, and elevate the eyebrows in sur- 
prise. We shake the forefinger to reprove or threaten, and 
shake the fist in defiance. We put the forefinger upon the 
lips to enforce silence, and to the ear to invite attention. 
We snap the fingers to signify a feeling of contempt, and 
stamp the foot in anger. We bite the lips in vexation, and 
thrust thei out in sullenness and to manifest a feeling of 
displeasure. These and a thousand other pantomimic ex- 
pressions and significant gestures are made use of by grave 
and unimpassioned Germans and Americans, whilst the 
lively and mercurial French and Italians use the language 
of gesture and pantomime much more abundantly. In the 
south of Italy and in Sicily travellers inform us that the 
common people carry on social communication nearly as 
much by gestures as by speech. The American Indians of 
different tribes and languages hold communication with 
each other entirely by gestures, and if ever that great desid- 
eratum, a universal language, shall be established among 
men and used by all people, the language of signs is the 
one the most likely to be adopted. 

It is difficult to give by writing to those who are not ex- 
perts in the use of pantomime a clear idea of the nature 
and genius of the sign-language as employed by deaf-mutes. 
Should I attempt, however, briefly and in a comprehensive 
manner, to explain the way in which deaf-mutes make signs, 
I would say that the natural signs made by them may be 
mostly comprehended under the heads of Descriptive, Indic- 
ative, and Imitative signs. 

Descriptive signs are a kind of pictures drawn in the air ; 
the sign for a table, for example, is made by drawing in 
the air with the two index-fingers an outline in the usual 
form of a table, and then dropping.the fingers at each cor- 
ner of the outline to represent the legs of the table. 

Indicative signs point out the object referred to either 
directly or by reference to some peculiarity belonging to it. 
Thus the sign for a horse is two fingers of each hand placed 
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on each side of the head, and moved backward and forward 
in the manner in which a horse moves his ears. 

Imitative signs are made by imitating actions of whatever 
kind. We make the sign for flying, for instance, by stretch- 
ing out the arms in the manner of wings, and making the 
undulating motion which birds make when they fly. 

The language of signs has some disadvantages in com- 
parison with articulate language. It cannot be used in the 
dark, nor where the attention of the person addressed is not 
directed to the person who addresses him, but it has the counter- 
vailing advantage that it can be used in making private com- 
munications where the voice would be unavailable. In the 
present condition of the sign-language, it is better adapted 
to the expression of concrete than of abstract ideas. It is 
emphatically the language of passion and emotion rather 
than of reasoning and reflection. In graphic and dramatic 
power, in historical narration and rhetorical displays, all 
artificial languages are feeble and tame when compared with 
the language of signs; but in logic and metaphysics and 
kindred subjects, signs, as the language is at present con- 
stituted, are too vague, unprecise, and indetinite to be used 
with advantage. This arises, however, not from any intrin- 
sic incapability or innate defect in signs, but, from the state 
of incompleteness in which the language at present re- 
mains. 


Says Professor W. D. Whitney: “If the language of 


signs had been elaborated by the consenting labor of gen- 
erations, as spoken language has been, it might far exceed 
many a spoken language in wealth of resources and distinct 
apprehensibility.” 

In the foregoing remarks the writer trusts he has done 
something to prove that the language of signs is not such 
a poor, unworthy language as some seem to suppose ; that 
it is of some use in the instruction of the deaf and dumb, 
and that it ought to be more extensively employed and cul- 
tivated, instead of being ridiculed, neglected, and disused. 
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THE METHODS OF DEAF-MUTE EDUCATION.* 
BY G. O, FAY, M. A., COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


Tuer methods employed in teaching mutes are especial 
only as they relate to the teaching and use of language. 
Mental discipline and the acquisition of knowledge, so 
largely the objects of general education, are secured by 
mutes by methods the same as those pursued in ordinary 
schools. ‘The prominent use of object lessons, so called, is 
frequently remarked by visitors. This apparent character- 
istic results from the use of pantomime, which, as far as it 
goes, represents ideas far more vividly than any mere word 
description. Mental discipline is gained indirectly by the 
exercise of the faculties upon the successive branches of 
study which constitute the course, and which extend from 
the primer to the most advanced studies of the high school, 
the study of language having a prominent place throughout. 

Disciplined mental power can be readily developed by 
the training of a series of years. . Elementary knowledge 
upon the various subjects embraced in the course of study 
can also be readily imparted, if the instructor is a skillful 
user of pantomime. But, this done, if no more has been 
done, the graduate, diploma in hand, is worth less to him- 
self and to the community than many a six-year old urchin 
first crossing the threshold of the primary school. The 
ability to read and write, and perhaps to speak the English 
language, while by no means a measure of the discipline 
and learning of the mute, is yet the real measure of his value 
in human affairs. 

The different opinions held by the educators of deaf- 
mutes, and all the discussions, more or less heated, of the 
last fifty years, have centered around the question how best 
to teach language in its spoken or written forms. These 


*Read before the Ohio Superintendents’ Association, at Put-in-Bay, 
Ohio, July 2, 1872. . 
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are the living questions of to-day. They are embraced in 
the following category: 

ist. Why not use and require of the pupil oral speech ? 

2d. Why not use and require spelled or written speech ? 

3d. Why not use and require syllabic or word signs made 
in the order of the English sentence ? 

4th. Why use pantomime 4 

The discussion of these questions will develop the princi- 
ples and methods which underlie the subject of deaf-mute 
education, and which in their logical results determine the 
details of the daily school-room routine. 

1st. Why not use and require of the pupil oral speech / 

In a hearing school, the very first morning, there gathers 
around the teacher a group of children who, every one of 
them, can hardly restrain the disposition to talk and whisper 
long enough for him, in a few well-chosen words, to draw 
his first lines of order. _Why not pursue the same way, only 
more patiently, with a class of keen-eyed mutes¢ The fact 
is, the teacher of the hearing school, his first morning, can 
use language with a certainty of being understood, and will 
listen to statements expressed with a correctness which the 
best talkers and lip-readers among mutes have never equalled 
in any school upon their graduation day. By experiment 
the teacher of the mute class will ascertain that one or two 
of the twenty can hear words shouted near to one or both 
ears. He may also discover one or two more who did not 
lose their hearing until after they had learned to talk, and 
from these, by pronouncing familiar words composed largely 
of labial sounds, slowly and with frequent repetitions, he 
may occasionally secure a response, assuring him that he is 
understood. The teacher is glad to find two or three even 
who escape the designation of “mute.” But how with the 
sixteen or seventeen remaining, who can neither understand 
the teacher nor talk to him, but who yet constitute the body 
of the class and give it its character? They are children 
who for ten years, the most plastic years of life, have been 
surrounded by talkers whose social interest in them has been 
chiefly expended in efforts to induce them to talk, or at least 
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to understand what is said to them. Baffled and disap- 
pointed in this, the parents have brought their child, always 
the pet of the household, to the institution to be educated. 
Withdrawn from his home-life, the social influence of which 
has failed to draw him from his profound isolation, he is 
now added to a community of hundreds similarly afflicted 
with deafness. Fond parents, who have perhaps expended 
hundreds of dollars in efforts to restore the hearing of their 
child—efforts only to be abandoned as abortive—still cling 
to the possibility that their particular child may be able to 
acquire the art of articulation and lip-reading, and so be re- 
stored to general society. Poor mute child! What hast 
thou not suffered at the surgeon’s hand, guided by the sym- 
pathy—it may be the pride—of the parental heart! What 
art thou yet to suffer in laborious efforts to get what, in a 
large majority of cases, can never be obtained! Theorizers, 
and it may be teachers, have told the parent that all is easy, 
and that the good day is coming, is even now dawning, when 
the name “ mute” will cease to be applied to any intelligent 
youth, except as a stigma. The answer to these fond pa- 
rental expectations, and these positive professional claims, 
is found in the experience of the best European schools, 
where, after two generations of experiment, it is admitted 
that but a small fraction of the pupils taught are ever able 
to hold easy oral conversation with their fellow-men. The 
intelligent gentleman or lady, as the case may be, whom 
somebody has met somewhere, who understands all that was 
said in private and in public, and who conversed readily 
upon all subjects without exciting the suspicion of his deaf- 
ness, is a mythical personage, finding a place naturally in 
the poetical department of the literature of deaf-mute ed- 
ucation. With the greater number of deaf-mutes, as they 
exist in our communities, efforts to carry forward their edu- 
cation by oral speech will fail to give speech to any useful 
extent, and, which is a very serious evil, will also consume 
the time needed to acquire the elements of a good English 
education by an easier way. It is probable that with a large 
majority of deat-mutes the improved method, as it is called, 
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if applied and persisted in, will prove to be merely a man- 
gling process. Pains should be taken to restore to the use 
of oral speech those who are partially deaf, and those who 
retain something of the speech which they had acquired 
before they became deaf. A few other mutes, congenitally 
so, will also be discovered possessing sutticient ambition, 
adaptation, and skill to undertake the difficult art. Except- 
ing the partially deat, who properly are excluded from the 
vategory of deaf-mutes, these latter should pursue the art, 
at institutions at least, as a separate branch of study. The 
results of this study, growing from year to year, should be 
utilized by the conscientious teacher in the exercises of the 
school-room, where all who can talk or read lips with any 
facility or satisfaction should be encouraged and required 
to do so to the extent of their proficiency. How large a 
fraction of the school these will constitute, the experience 
and increasing skill of the future must determine. At pres- 
ent, in our State institutions, it comprises a little above one- 
tenth of the whole number. 

2d. Why not use and require written or spelled speech / 

Granting that oral speech, except with a small fraction, 
is impracticable, and that for the mass of deaf-mutes some 
other method of approach must be pursued, may not the 


teacher maintain the second line proposed, namely, that of 


using himself, and of requiring the pupil to use, written 
speech or language spelled with the manual alphabet / 
Excepting the semi-mutes described above, at the outset 
of the course, at least, this is impossible. The teacher has 
yet to give the pupil the first forms of words, and, to do it 
most effectively, numberless illustrations and associated ideas 
should be introduced. Pictures can be used, and they are 
relied upon as far as available, but their scope and adapta- 
tion are very limited. The necessities of the situation in 
all schools, articulating schools included, torce the teacher to 
avail himself for a time of the mute’s own language, panto- 
mime, a language characterized in certain quarters as a most 


dangerous thing. The emergency, however, calls for des- 
perate expedients, and the language is used and the chasm 
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bridged over. With advancing education, however, acquaint- 
ance with written speech advances quite rapidly, and comes 
to be used in place of the dangerous dialect of pantomime, 
licensed temporarily under protest. The permanence and 
clearness of a written statement give it as a method of com- 
munication a high value, and one recognized largely in the 
best hearing schools. But in school exercises, continued 
throughout a whole day, and day after day, a serious draw- 
back arises from the great amount of time consumed in the 
merely mechanical labor of writing. Writing at the usual 
rate, as compared with ordinary oral speech, has been found 
to require a time about nine times as long. To obviate 
this evil, the manual alphabet has been invented, and is now 
universally employed in the education of mutes. Finger 
spelling, confusing though it appears to a novice, really cuts 
down the mechanical element of time to one-third, or to 
only three times the time occupied by oral communication. 
Still, even with the assistance of the manual alphabet, writ- 
ten or spelled speech is to a mute exceedingly tedious. His 
mind chafes to escape from its mechanical fetters. No 
mute, however well educated, employs the manual alphabet 
to any considerable extent, much less written speech, in his 
familiar intercourse with his mute friends. The same is 
true also of those who spoke fluently up to a certain age, 
when, becoming deaf, they came to the institution for edu- 
cation. This irrepressible liking for another language does 
not, however, exclude the ready use of written speech, and, 
as a method, written speech, supplemented by spelled speech, 
should be employed in all cases where it is readily under- 
stood, and for a time as prolonged as may be, without wea- 
rying the pupil, or destroying his interest in the immediate 
object of recitation or attention. Its use will steadily in- 
crease, until at length, in the more advanced classes, it will 
be used almost entirely. 

3d. Why not use and require syllabic or word signs, 


_made in the order of the English sentence / 


The part of this question referring to syllabic signs has 
heen already answered, for syllables have no value until the 
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words which they compose are understood. Words learned, 
a syllabic alphabet, if clear, would be as much superior to 
the manual alphabet as it should prove to be more rapid. 
Of the various syllabic alphabets as vet offered to the mute, 
all have been rejected for their obscurity and ambiguity. 
Word-signs are ordinarily free from both ambiguity and 
obscurity, and win a ready acceptance. They are rapid ; 
more rapid even than oral utterance. Now, why can not a 
teacher, driven to the temporary use of pantomime before 
his pupils have gained a knowledge of written language, 
use it in a modified form, so constructing, dividing, and ar- 
ranging a series of word-signs as really to use the order of 


the English sentence, each word being represented by its 


own characteristic sign? Would not such a method tend 
to restrict the exuberant disorderly mental operations of 
the pupil to the order of the English sentence, and so, while 
escaping the detrimental influence of pantomime, prepare 
him, unconsciously, for the acquisition of a correct order 
whenever, in his advancement, his word-signs have become 
translated into their spelled, written, or, it may be, oral 
equivalents ¢ 

We do not claim for the English language an order the 
most natural, and yet we experience no particular difficulty 
in carrying forward our mental commerce along its chan- 
nels. We are familiar with the fundamental connection 
existing between our mental order of thought and our writ- 
ten style. When we attempt to compose in a foreign tongue, 
the influence of our vernacular speech in corrupting the 
necessary order of the sentence we know. And how often 
do we observe the same influence at work corrupting the 
English style of a foreigner. This corrupting influence of 
a vernacular language constitutes the central objection to 
the use of pantomime. From this element comes whatever 
of injurious influence it exerts upon the mute. Now, what 
difficulty is there in constructing a sign-language to order, 
one from which the corrupting element of a faulty order 
has been eliminated ¢ 

Such has been the reasoning of the educators of deaf- 
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mutes for fifty years. The desirability of so important a 
result has been universally admitted, and to secure it, the 
sign-making of institutions has been reduced rigorously to 
the order of the English sentence, and that for a genera- 
tion. And in other institutions, with the same ultimate 
purpose, the same course has been pursued, more or less, 
especially with the younger classes. And yet in every class 
of every institution in the land, the moment the pupil passes 
the threshold which separates the proprieties of the school- 
room from the freedom of ordinary social intercourse, every 
muscle and feature and limb of the pupil combine to enact 
a panorama of pantomime, in which many of the teacher's 
signs are used indeed, but no more resembling them than 
the finished garment resembles the fragments upon a tai- 
lor’s table. All attempts to control the order of the mute’s 
pantomime have utterly failed. The language has a genius 
and laws of its own which he who uses it must respect. 
Shall a teacher persist in using a language of his own, the- 
oretically valuable, when every one of his pupils continu- 
ally uses, and prefers to use, another? With their remark- 
able ingenuity in comprehending signs, it is probable that 
they will catch the teacher’s meaning with his English or- 
der, but not one of them will ever adopt it for himself, nor 
will the teacher himself use it outside of the school-room. 
Why not, then, when necessary, use the pupil’s own lan- 
guage, inverted as it is, but no jargon, and so secure greater 
vividness of impression, and at the same time by patient 
toil educate the pupil away from the faulty order induced 
by his vernacular ? 

4th. Why use pantomime / 

Or rather, why not use pantomime’ What else can the 
teacher use in the earlier stages of the course? And at 
every stage explanations will occasionally be needed, where 
nothing can be substituted for it. It is the natural language 
of every deaf person, whether born so or made so subse- 
quently. Amid influences favoring the development and 
use of pantomime and uncounteracted, it will surely come, 
and the speech previously possessed will gradually disap- 


ig 
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pear. This powerful proclivity of the deaf to pantomime 
is not always allowed its due weight. Because a mute boy, 
upon entering school, has but a few uncouth motions, it is 
sometimes said that he learns his signs at school, which is 
largely true, and the wonder is expressed why so much 
pains has been taken to teach what has so little value com- 
pared with the English language itself. And sometimes it 
is even suggested that the instructor has been delinquent 
in allowing the mental ground of the pupil to be so preoc- 
cupied. But the fact is, the teacher can not exclude signs 
from use if he would. The language is the outgrowth of 
the mute’s social instincts, and is as natural to him as oral 
speech is to the hearing. He came to the institution with 
few signs, because his circumstances had been unfavorable 
for their development. 

How many articulate sounds, if indeed a single sentence, 
would a hearing child utter, if from infancy it had been 
confined to the society of mutes‘ Give the hearing infant 
a speaking parent, and it acquires oral language, and we 
say it is its natural language. So give a mute child a mute 
parent, and it will come to school at ten years of age with a 
sign-language of considerable value. The rude sounds of 
the isolated hearing child and the uncouth motions of the 
isolated mute are both indications of a natural desire and 
adaptation for a better language. Two hearing children 
isolated would rapidly construct an oral language; and so 
two mutes associated will svon construct a stock of signs 
mutually understood. It matters not whether they are sig- 
nificant or conventional; they are signs, and are accepted 
by the users as representative of ideas. It needs no instruc- 
tion to give a circle of mutes a sign-language. A teacher 
can undoubtedly help them to one much more expressive 
and exact than the one which, unaided, they will adopt. He 
is familiar with the efforts of many years, and, it may be, 
of generations. He has given to the language the study 
and the criticism of a cultivated taste. He can, and there- 
fore should, do all in his power to improve their language, 
but he cannot prevent them from having one. The most 
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stringent rules of articulating schools have never been able 


to repress it. Crushed to earth, it will spring up again upon 
the first shower of feeling. Semi-mutes even, who already 
possess a correct use of language, and have a cultivated liter- 
ary taste, take up the sign-language, in spite of all the ex- 
hortations of their teachers, with great avidity, and prefer 
to use it ever after when with hearing people even, if the 
latter will allow them to do so. 

The mind of a deaf person craves a language addressed 
to a living sense. Any other language is to him an artificial 
one in the most real sense of the term. This natural ten- 
dency of the mute to the use of pantomime, and his actual 
use of it upon every conceivable subject, affords to the in- 
structor an exact and rapid method of communicating with 
his pupils, if he chooses to use it. However educated the 
pupil may come to be in subsequent years, the time will 
never arrive in his history when he will not prefer it in con- 
versation, if his companion is equally skillful in its use. 
Supplemented by manual spelling for technical expressions, 
it is fully equal to all the necessities of the school-room, the 
lecture-room, and the pulpit. By using it, the teacher, the 
first morning of school, may communicate ideas and offer 
illustrations which could not be introduced by the forms of 
oral or written language for years thereafter. However 
slow the pupil may be to remember his written or printed 
lesson, he forgets no pantomime. The teacher, however, 
knows that, potent and sufficient as pantomime really is as 
aun educating influence and as a vehicle of ideas, yet the 
pupil must eventually come to the correct and free use of 
the ordinary forms of expression if he is to be, in any sub- 
stantial sense, restored to society, and to have for himself 
the full benefit of books and newspapers. The judicious 
teacher will, therefore, use pantomime only when the slen- 
der stock of words understood by the pupil requires it. 
Used freely at first, it will gradually give way to better 
forms of thought, the teacher meanwhile keeping his eye 
steadily upon that highest and best achievement of mute 
education—the ability to use the English language cor- 
rectly. 
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Or, comprehensively, the true methods of deaf-mute edu- 
cation are—to use and require oral speech, if possible; or, 
if that cannot be, to use and require written speech, as far 
as it can be done intelligibly and without weariness, leav- 
ing for all those processes of education where neither is 
available the use of the mute’s own pantomime, remember- 
ing ever that it is but a scaffolding employed by the safe 
builder until the main structure—language—is completed, 
and then laid aside. The mute will, indeed, always return 
to it with the affection felt by every person for his own ver- 
nacular tongue; but living, as he does, surrounded by speak- 
ing persons, he will, however reluctantly, conform to their 
chosen medium of ideas, looking forward with earnest hope 
to that great unfolding, where the many tongues of earth, 


discordant now, will blend in one universal language. 


[The reading of Mr. Fay’s paper elicited the following 
discussion : | 


Joun Hancock, of Cincinnati. Iam interested in this special 
branch of instruction on account of its own great method of 
bringing educational advantages, very long ago, to those that 
were left to grow up without any formative sort of instruction, 
except what the nature of surrounding circumstances might 
give them. Iam greatly interested in it because I think through 
that instruction, and the methods adopted by those who have 
had most experience, we may derive lessons that will profit us 
in instructing those we may have under our care. I think that 
every one will agree that all the primary facts that are obtained 
by the mind, and which are the foundations of its advance- 
ment in after life, are derived through the senses. The deaf- 
mute is cut off from one channel of-communication with the 
outer world; that is, cut off from expressing relations between 
the outward object and its internal nature, and this must take 
place altogether through one sense. Therefore the most philo- 
sophical and natural method, it seems to me, is to fall back upon 
that remaining sense, for of all the senses through which we 
gain these facts, these two—the eye and the ear—are those 
through which we derive the larger, and almost the whole, 
we might say, amount of these facts. The hearing being 
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cut off, the deaf-mute is confined to the seeing sense altogether. 
The seeing sense, I think we may say, gives the most vivid im- 
pressions we receive of the external world. Hence, philosophi- 
cally considered, we should only attempt to teach deaf-mutes 
through the eye, and my observations, which have not been lim- 
ited, as I have visited most of these institutions, goes to con- 
firm the philosophy of this method of instruction. I think the 
deaf-nute must naturally expect to be taught through the eye, 
and almost exclusively. I mean mentally. Whether the speak- 
ing comes in as an advantage in the social element or not, the 
mental growth must depend upon the eye. I have seen several 
schools where the speaking method was relied upon almost 
wholly ; but I wanted no greater proof of the superiority of our 
natural or sign-language than the fact that the very moment 
they escaped the teacher's eye, the boys and girls would go to 
talking together by signs. I noticed another thing, that whilst 
they were thus talking through the eye, their faces were lighted 
up with signs of intelligence and interest, just as much as with 
children possessed of all their senses; but as soon as addressed 
through the organs of speech, not having the use of the organs 
of hearing, they settled down &gain into a sort of clock-work 
manner; and I think it is unpleasant work, from the fact that 
very few of those who have been practising for years, continue 
the practice after leaving school. And yet it is not without in- 
terest that I have seen this, and I am glad that the experiment 
is being tried, though I think it never can succeed as a means 
of developing intellectual power. It is very natural that pa- 
rents who have children that are deaf should desire to hear 
them speak. I can very readily imagine how a mother’s 
heart would thrill to hear her child who had never spoken 
converse in articulated tones. As a means of social in- 
struction, and for bringing the deaf-mute into communication 
with those who have hearing, I think it is a valuable thing, but 
it is only supplementary to the other. I agree with the essay, 
however, that mental instruction—that instruction which brings 
the child into communication with the outer world—must always 
be through the eye; and I think I see in this only the objective 
method of teaching. I think we have in this one of the best 
proofs of the importance of laying hold of nature and the world 
around us in giving instruction to youth. There can manifestly 
be no idea in a deaf-mute’s mind until it has been translated 
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through the sight to the mind. Hence the sight must be inti- 
mately carried all along their instruction. It seems to me, in 
getting these ideas into the minds of deaf-mutes definitely, there 
must be a great deal of difficulty, and it must be only by repeat- 
ing the process over and over until the impression is made and 
the knowledge is thoroughly gained by them. We have scen 
the deaf-mute, deprived of one sense, thus developed by this 
mode of instruction. Idiotic youth are also, I think, instructed 
by a similar method. Idiotic children are not only deprived of 
one sense, but, at best, possess all the senses in a very feeble 
degree ; hence, the first work of instruction is to intensify their 
ideas through objects from the outward world, and, by bringing 
them constantly in contact with them by many repetitions, at 
last the feeble intellect is induced to take hold, and gets a firmer 
and firmer grasp upon things about it. So in all cases it isa 
building up process, precisely the same as in children with all 
the senses normally developed. 

I saw in my visits some very wonderful results of teaching the 
spoken language to deaf-mutes. I was glad when I saw it, still 
I came away from those institutions, where I found the teach- 
ers as enthusiastic as anywhere, I believe, not at all convinced 
that that was the only plan of teaching deaf-mutes, as they claim 
it to be. The Professor Bell system, which might be called a 
picture language, as it is a sort of pictured representation of 
the elements of words, together with an outline of the position 
of the vocal organs in uttering them, may, in the future, be per- 
fected, so as to be worked up to with greater facility in giving 
instruction ; but it is yet a matter of experiment. He claims 
that those who are congenitally deaf-mutes may be taught to 
speak as well as youth who hear. I doubt, however, if that will 
ever be realized. Representing the positions of the organs of 
speech in this way must aid a great deal in this method of in 
struction ; but the great difficulty, as every one can see, in teach 
ing deaf-mutes to speak, is that of giving the inflections, and 
those who are congenital deaf-mutes that have been taught to 
speak, speak in a very disagreeable way. To their friends, how- 
ever, it may sound more agreeable than to the ears of strangers. 

W. D. Henxrz, of Salem, Ohio. The principles underlying 
the report we have just heard dive down pretty deeply into the 
philosophy of things. Mr. Fay discussed the subject of the 
order of thought, or of language, as we have it in English ; the 
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question I wanted to ask is this, whether the deaf-mutes con 
form to the same order we do, or whether they develop a dif 
ferent order ? 

Mr. Fay. They have an order which will be fixed in some 
person, while another mute, perhaps, will use a form somewhat 
different. Just as different artists might do in painting a pic- 
ture; one will begin at one point, and another at another. One 
artist may do it in a certain way, and another in another way. 
So one mute may have his own way, and another another way. 
It depends upon his manner of conceiving of the same thing. 

Mr. Heyxiz. The reason I asked the question is this: The 
question often arises whether there is a natural order of thought? 
The question I had been disposed to answer in the negative, 
that there is no natural order of thought. Mr. Fay’'s explana- 
tion portrays the fact that every man has an order of thought 
for himself. But when a language is built up, as we build up 
the English language, and as you build up your language in 
school, you introduce an order of expression; and whether we 
have a natural order of thought or not, we have a certain way 
of speaking. One man gets up to speak upon a matter, and will 
think of something in the latter part of his subject which an- 
other would present first, and follows an order of his own. I 
think the English language does not follow the order in which 
we think. Herbert Spencer talks a little on this subject in his 
essay on composition, and I asked the question, as it seemed to 
be brought out in this discussion. There is an individuality in 
this whole thing, and yet if we should all talk in accordance with 
the order of our thoughts, perhaps our ideas would not come 
out as they do. 

W. Warkrys, of Middietown, Ohio. I have been interested 
in this subject, both with regard to deaf-mutes and the order of 
thought. I have been more particularly interested from the fact 
of the recollections of my earlier years spent with my grand- 
father, more than seventy-five years of age, who was perfectly 
deaf, hiving become so at the age of seven years. I wish to ask 
Mr. Fay to what extent this articulation has been carried under 
the most favorable circumstances, particularly because I had the 
good fortune to be present at an exhibition at the Deaf and 
Dumb Asylum at Indianapolis, where one of the most interest- 
ing features was the reading of an intelligent young lady. She 
articulated and read for us intelligibly, but in a disagreeable, 
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screeching voice, such as no hearing person ever employs. I 
would like to know whether this defect has, in any case, ever 
been overcome? 

Mr. Fay. I do not know that there are any pupils who could 
not be made to talk in a certain degree, but probably a very 
small number would talk with any degree of proficiency, and 
those who do quit as soon as they leave the school. I have no 
idea that five per cent. will persevere in such a course. I trained 
a boy who never heard an articulate sound in his life, who be- 
came able to recite his lesson in botany, philosophy, or arithme- 
tic, so that his teacher could understand him, and a person 
familiar with the subject would know much he said; at my 
earnest suggestion he pursued this course more than two years, 
though he was very anxious to drop it. I had a class of thirty 
who followed the same method for two years, and they were 
anxious to go back to the old plan of instruction, and I had to 
yield to their importunity. I found when I put them back 
that they had not advanced half as much as those who had been 
continued in the old method, and they were put into a lower 
class. We have many that talk quite well, but they are those 
who heard until they were seven or eight years of age. 

Mr. Hancock. Would that boy you mentioned be able to 
read the lips of others than his teachers? 

Mr. Fay. Yes. I know several who are lip-readers, and who 
can carry on considerable conversation, but these cases are few. 
There are no better lip-readers than right here in Ohio—no 
better either in Indianapolis or Northampton. 

Mr. Srevens, of Salem, Ohio. Is it not the case that they 
sometimes learn to talk without any special instruction ? 

Mr. Fay. In such cases, it is usually from the instructions 
of a kind father, or mother, or sister. 

Mr. Stevens. I remember one case in the State of Maine of 
a person with no special training that seemed to understand 
everything that was said. He was a very talented young man. 

Mr. Hancock. Would you rely upon that plan for mental 
development ? 

Mr. Fay. No. Iam prepared now to say what I would not 


have said three years ago. 


THE SIGN-LANGUAGE IN PRIMITIVE TIMES. 


BY REMI VALADE, PARIS, FRANCE, 


[One of the exercises of the annual “ distribution of prizes,” 
the chief public ceremony of the year, at the Paris Institution 
for the Deaf and Dumb, is the delivery by one of the instruct- 
ors of an address upon some subject relating more or less 
closely to the education of the deaf and dumb. The following, 
with one or two unimportant omissions, is the address thus 
delivered in 1866 by M. Rémi Valade. It is translated from 
the Bulletin Annuel of the Paris Institution of that year, by 
Mr. Louis C. Tuck, B. A., an instructor in the California Institu- 
tion for the Deaf and Dumb. If some portions of the article 
strangely recall to such of our readers as were present at the 
Indianapolis convention of 1870 one of the papers read on that 
occasion, the dates certainly prove that M. Valade is not re- 
sponsible for the resemblance.—Ep. ANNALS. ] 


Is the sign-language, by the aid of which the first inter- 
course of deaf-mute children and their teachers is carried 
on—though now so far removed from our usual mode of 
communication—less natural to man than spoken language / 
Born, like the latter, of the imperious instinct of sociabil- 
ity, does it not render much assistance, in the beginning, in 
the expression of thought? Of this assistance, now so 
much lessened, does not the language of certain nations, at 
this time, still preserve unmistakable traces? Such is the 
interesting question which I propose briefly to examine. It 
is, of course, a question of circumstantial evidence. 

Homer has applied to man an epithet signifying that Ae 
utters articulate sounds. The faculty of making signs 
might have supplied him with one not less significant, for 
it belongs only to man, and distinguishes him trom the 
lower animals. By it, were he deprived of the superior 


gift of speech, he might still analyze his thought, give 
utterance to it, and establish with his fellows an exact and 
permanent means of intercourse, which would insure his 


supremacy. 
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An admirable provision of nature has proportioned the 
number of our organs to the importance of their functions. 
Taste and smell have only a restricted use; we have only 
one nose and one mouth. Sight, hearing, and touch, on 
the contrary, are indispensable to the preservation of the 
individual, and to a life of relation with others; we have 
two eyes, two ears, two hands; and touch, of which all the 
other senses seem to be but modifications, is found all over 
the body, and has no less than ten special organs. The 
communication of thought, that faculty, the loss of which 
condemns man, destined to live in society, to isolation, was 
the object of no less care; it is exercised by the aid of two 
distinct and independent apparatuses, which are yet capable 
of working together; the one, in truth, less perfect than 


the other, but completing it, as it were, and supplying its 


place in case of need. The whole of the producing and 
modifying organs of sound, corresponding to hearing, con- 
stitute the first; the arms and the hands, the principal or- 
gans of gesture, corresponding to sight, constitute the 
second. 

It would be easy to show, if this were the place for it, 
that the same care has presided over their formation; a 
sure proof that they have an equal importance, and that in 
the plan of the Creator they were each intended to concur 
efficaciously, though in a different degree, in the expression 
of thought. I do not hesitate, then, to say, that in the lan- 
guage of primitive man signs were much associated with the 
voice. And after so many centuries have passed, do we not 
still associate them ¢ Do we not always gesticulate in speak- 
ing, and do not these gestures, to which the vivacity of the 
South gives nearly the value of signs, add greatly to the 
clearness of discourse? When in church, if a person in 
front of us, or a pillar, or any other obstacle, conceals the 
sacred orator from our view, no matter how eloquent he 
may be, no matter how pathetic his tones, do we not find it 
difficult to follow the development of his thought Who 
does not know that the perfection of simple discourse, as 
well as that of elaborate oratory, consists in the harmonious 
accord of the gestures with the spoken language ¢ 
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“T used frequently to attend the theatre,” (says Diderot, 
in his “ Lettre sur les Sourds-Muets,”) “and I know by 
heart most of our good plays. Whenever I wished to criti- 
cize*the movements and gestures of the actors, I went to 
the third tier of boxes, for the further I was from them the 
better I was situated for this purpose. As soon as the cur- 


tain rose, and the moment came when the other spectators 


disposed themselves to listen, I pat my fingers into my ears, 


not without causing some surprise among those who sur- 
rounded me, who, not understanding, almost regarded me 
as a crazy man, who had come to the play only nof to hear 
it. I was very littie embarrassed by their comments, how- 
ever, and obstinately kept my ears closed as long as the 
action and gestures of the players seemed to me to accord 
with the discourse which I recollected. I listened only when 
I failed to see the appropriateness of the gestures.” ‘ There 
are few actors (adds Diderot) capable of sustaining such a 
test, and the details into which I could enter would be mor- 
tifying to most of them. But I prefer to speak of the as- 
tonishment which those around me could not help showing 
when they saw me shedding tears at pathetic passages, still 
with my ears stopped. Then they could no longer restrain 
their curiosity, and even the least inquisitive ventured to 
ask questions. I replied, coolly, that everyone had his own 
method of listening, and that mine was to stop my ears— 
laughing a little to myself at the comments which my real 
or apparent oddness occasioned, and still more at the sim- 
plicity of some young people near me, who also put their 
fingers into their ears to hear in my fashion, and who were 
much astonished that it did not succeed with them.” 
Gesture, it must, then, be admitted, is necessary to the 
complete expression of thought; and if this is so to-day, 
notwithstanding the perfection of our languages, how much 
more must it have been so when languages were in process 
of formation! Let us carry ourselves back an instant in 
thought to that past epoch when our first parents, still unac- 
quainted with the world, and fallen from the state of per- 
fection in which they were created, had little other occupa- 
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tion than that of providing themselves with food and shelter. 
The discovery of a tree covered with fruit; of a spring, at 
which they might conveniently quench their thirst; of a 
cavern offering a secure retreat for the night, would be 
events, and the subjects of interesting communications. 

Now, it cannot be denied that, except as a doubtful 
onomatopeeia, in the imitation of the bubbling of a spring, 
the voice would be absolutely powerless as a means of ex- 
pression in this case, and in a multitude of others. Gesture 
would be incomparably more effective. After having, as it 
were, raised the tree out of the ground, it would carry it up 
into the air, and project its branches horizontally. Then 
the arm would be extended, the hand would seize the fruit 
and break it off; it would describe the form and size of it, 
and even go so far as to give an idea of its color. Fora 
spring, pantomime would be even more expressive. The 
fingers, rapidly moving, rising and falling in turn, imitate 
the undulations of the water, rising in bubbles forced up 
from the depths of the earth. Soon the knee touches the 
ground; the hand, hollowed and rounded so as to form a 
cup, is dipped into the liquid and moved to the lips. The 
satisfied face completes the picture. 

Is this saying that our first parents expressed themselves, 
at first, only by signs? Such, assuredly, is not my thought. 
No, at no epoch of his existence has man been the mutum 
et turpe pecus of Homer and Lucretius. No sooner was he 
out of the hands of the Creator than the eye and the ear, 
at first purely passive organs, being excited by sensation, 
became, by degrees, active: after having seen and heard, 
man looked and listened. The attention was aroused, ideas 
were formed and preserved by the memory; thought was 
born, and with it the need and the desire to communicate 
it. Voice and gesture offered the two possible means of 
accomplishing this. Between these two man did not choose, 
for choice presupposes cognizance, but he made use, in- 
stinctively, of both. With the voice he imitated the cries 
of animals, the rattle of thunder, the roaring of the water- 
fall, all the sounds of nature; with the gesture he repro- 
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ducéd movements, actions, attitudes; he showed the forms 
of objects, described their dimensions, indicated directions 
and distances. Now, as in this division of sensible objects, 
the domain of signs was much broader than that of the 
voice, and as they were more often used, it came to pass 
that signs already constituted a language while speech was 
; vet in a rudimentary state. 
: 3ut it is not alone because signs are endowed with an 
incomparably greater power of imitation than words, that 
they took, at first, and, probably, kept for a long time, the 


chief place in the development of language. A higher and 
more philosophical reason, to my thinking decisive, made 
thei, in the designs of Providence, the necessary forerun- 
ner of speech. Words, if we except quite a restricted 
number of onomatopes, have no natural relation with the 
objects which they represent. Though the most distant 
analogies were invoked, it would be impossible to discover 
any other relation than a conventional one between the 
sand, a tree, a rock, and the sounds by which we indicate 
these objects. Now, in order to establish this conventional 
relation, a mutual understanding would have been neces- 
sary; for a mutual understanding, language would have 
been necessary ; but it was language itself which was to be 
formed. 

Suppose we admit with the new philosophy, that speech 
proceeded spontaneously from the human mind, by a sort 
of explosion, did it at once reproduce thought in all its 
complexity ¢ But if thought and its expression were equally 
complex at the outset, they could not be analyzed by each 
other, and instead of a begging of the question we meet 
here an impossibility. Signs escape this two-fold objec- 
tion. Imitative in essence, they have no need of a previous 
understanding to convey an idea. Specific, like drawing, 


distinguishing, like drawing, the parts in the whole, putting 
everything in its proper place in the picture which they of- 
fer us, they analyze our most complex intuitions naturally 
and without effort. A man (understand that I speak of 
primitive man, laboring under the inspiration of nature to 
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form a language for himself) sees a horse gallop over a 
plain and leap a brook. To relate this scene, which has 
vividly impressed him, the voice furnishes him with one 
onomatopeia; he can imitate the neighing of the horse. 
But as to the rest, it does not afford him any help. In the 
utterance of more or less distinct sounds by which he might 
try to relate what he had seen, it would be impossible to 
distinguish between that which is meant for the action and 
that which describes the plain or the brook. There is not, 
on the contrary, a single essential circumstance that he 
could not reproduce by means of signs. First he would 
describe the place where the circunistance had occurred : 
the hands horizontally extended and moved away from 
each other would represent the plain; he would next indi- 
‘ate the stream, and would show its size and the direction 
of its course. Then, after having pictured the horse in a 
few rapid touches, and assigned him a place in the picture, 
he would imitate his gait by rapid movements. Finally, 
stopping him for an instant on the edge of the brook, he 
would cause him to stoop on his haunches, and then carry 
him with a bound to the other side of the stream. In this 
picture there is no confusion; all is clear and distinct. It 
offers what the art of the painter could not give, the entire 
succession of the details of the action, of which the pencil 
and brush could seize and fix but one. I believe, then, that 
we may look upon it as proved that, in these first moments, 
signs were of more assistance to man than the voice, and 
that it is almost entirely to signs that the analytical facul- 
ties of the human understanding owe their first develop- 
ment. 

But to these advantages, which it is impossible to con- 
test, the use of signs joins a number of disadvantages. 
Communication by them is not possible in the dark ; the 
interposition of a body obstructs the view of them; their 


field of action is far less extensive than that of the voice.- 


In another point of view, signs, being less adapted to ab- 
stract thought, since their sphere lies chiefly in material 


things, and keeping man from considering seriously his own 
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inner nature by directing his attention to the outside world, 
instead of giving wings to thought as spoken language does, 
rather seem to chain it tothe earth. Moreover, being desti- 


tute of that flexibility which connecting words give to most 
‘| spoken languages, signs do not assist reasoning, and are not 
: conducive to reflection. Therefore, as consciousness, being 
3 gradually developed, enlarged the horizon of thought and 
% opened the moral world to man, signs were not sufficient to 


enable him to take possession of this new domain. An in- 
_ strument at once more powerful and more delicate had be- 
come necessary, and, under the influence of this new need, 
spoken language had a tendency to take the place of the 

4 language of gesture. The human mind, trained to obser- 
vation by the use of signs, had formed habits of analysis: 
it was ripe for this prog essive step. But spoken lan- 
guage did not develop itself side by side with the sign- 
language. More distinct and more precise, answering better 
to the aspirations which began to rise in the soul, and not 
less happily to the material needs, it tended more and more 
to exclude the language of gesture. In proportion as the 
one increased the other decreased ; so that, after a lapse of 
time to which it is impossible to assign a duration, an entire 
change in the relative importance of the two modes of ex- 
pression had taken place. Speech, the vibration of the hu- 
man soul, became the ordinary interpreter of thought ; by it 
all intellectual communications were carried on, while signs, 
insensibly deprived of their original value, and reduced to 
no more than gestures, shared with accent the manifestation 
of the feelings which governed the discourse. It is thus 
that in certain plants the calyx dries up aud dies, when 
the expanded flower has no longer need of protection. 

An unexpected light is thrown upon one of the most dif- 
ficult problems of linguistics by a phenomenon which was 
: produced during this phase. Mimie discourse is subject, by 
its very nature, to two modes of construction, intimately 
associated, though essentially different. Neither is opposed 
to spoken language, but this could not adapt itself to both, 
and it came to pass that the same construction was not fol- 
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lowed everywhere. Each race, guided by its peculiar ten- 
dencies, adopted that which its own instincts prompted. 
Language, among all, faithfully reproduced its type, and 
thus arose these two grammars, different in so many re- 
spects, one of which is found in the extreme East, among 
the Chinese, the Coreans, and the Anamese, and the other 
is that of the Indo-Europeans. This evolution of language, 
this incarnation of speech, was not accomplished all at once. 
It was brought about by a slow and almost insensible pro- 
cess, of which man was not conscious, and which he has 
not remembered. Among the causes which contributed to 
bring about this division, there was one which acted more 
energetically than the rest, and to which I must call atten- 
tion. 


Some explanations are here necessary. “Syntax, in 


natural pantomime, does not differ sensibly from construc- 
tion. Its object is to produce and arrange the signs in the 
order best fitted to picture before the eyes with precision the 
real or imaginary scene which the memory, or the imagina- 
tion, draws for us. It follows, therefore, that there are in 
mimic construction two very different things to consider: 
the order in which the signs succeed each other, and the 
relative positions in which they are made.”* The order of 
their succession leaves’ few traces on the memory. On the 
contrary, the picture resulting from their relative positions 
remains in the mind; it is seen a long time after the signs 
have been made, and it is easy to conceive that spoken lan- 
guage, at the time when it was yet in its infancy, may have 
been moulded upon it. It is easy to conceive, also, that all 
the points of the picture being distinct and present at the 
same time to the mind, the order in which speech repro- 
duces them may vary. The essential point is that all the 
details should be reproduced, and that the picture should 
not be marred. Thus two painters, having to reproduce 
the same landscape, might not begin from the same point, 
and yet they might produce similar pictures. This is the 


* Essai sur la Grammaire du Langage naturel des signes, p. 34. 
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reason why, in Greek and Latin, the order of the words is 
so variable. This is the reason why other languages, whose 
origin is the same, have often very different modes of con- 
struction. The introduction of alphabetic writing would 
make no change in this state of things; men would write 
precisely in the order in which they were accustomed to 
speak. The order of development in such a case, which 
seems to us to have been that of the Indo-European lan- 
guages, would be as follows: Language of signs, spoken 
language, alphabetic writing. But the organic tendencies 
are far from being the same with all men, and it ought log- 
icaliy to be admitted that, among some races, peculiar cir- 
cumstances, as a different intellectual constitution, an organ- 
ization rebellious to pronunciation, would cause, by an effect 
the opposite of that which we have just seen produced, the 
language of gesture to predominate over spoken language. 
And this unconscious, unreasoning preference, proceeding 
entirely from instinct, might prevail a long time; for pan- 
tomime, not excluding conventional signs, would, to a cer- 
tain degree, satisfy new requirements. It might even, as 
we shall soon show, lead quite early to the invention of an 
ideographie writing like that of the Egyptians. This point 
admitted, the following question presents itself for consid- 
eration: Suppose spoken language to exist as yet only in the 
germ, and intercourse between men to be carried on by 
signs ; then figurative writing being invented, what order 
will it follow? Its tendency will certainly be to group the 
characters in such a way as to reproduce the picture pre- 
sented to the mind, and it will be able to do this without 
difficulty in the more simple cases: as, A wolf pursued a 
horse; God gave intelligence to man. But when the thought 
to be expressed is complex, this will become wholly impossi- 
ble,* and as there must still be some order, the thought will 
follow an order of expression which corresponds less closely 
with its nature, but which will not arrest it in its progress. 
The use of such a writing will evidently have the effect to 


* Essai sur la Grammaire du Langage naturel des signes, pp. 74, 86 et seq. 
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confirm the habit of this sort of construction which the 
mind had already contracted, so that, after having passed 
from the language of signs into writing, it will pass from 
writing into spoken language. 

I will not go so far as to assert that the races which 
peopled Indo-China present this peculiarity; but the hy-. 
pothesis is legitimate, and worthy of being examined. It 
is based, in the first place, upon the very structure of these 
languages. “Rejecting those long and complicated forms 
of expression by which the Greek and Latin languages 
group with so much art the multiplied details of a single 
thought, the Semitic languages,” says a learned philologist, 
“can make propositions succeed one another only by the 
single device of the copula and, which is the secret of their 
period, and which, with them, takes the place of nearly all 
the other conjunctions. These languages are almost wholly 
ignorant of the art of subordinating the members of a sen- 
tence to one another. Simple and without inversion, they 
make use of no other process than that of juxtaposition of 
ideas in the manner of the Byzantine painting. They are 
entirely destitute of style. To join the words into proposi- 
tions is the most they can do; they cannot perform the 
saine operation with the propositions themselves.” * * * 
“China and Egypt, apparently so different, but resembling 
each other in many common customs, would furnish some 
remarkable analogies. The ancient’ language of Egypt, 
to-day represented by the Coptic, appears to have been a 
language similar to the Chinese, monosyllabic, without a 
developed grammar, supplying the place of inflexions by 
exponents grouped around the root, but not united with it. 
To speak only of China, the language and the civilization 
of which are better known to us, is not the Chinese lan- 
guage, with its inorganic and incomplete structure, the 
image of the barrenness of mind and heart which character- 
izes the Chinese race? Sufficient for the needs of life, for 
the technics of the manual arts, for a slight literature of 
poor quality, for a philosophy which is only the expression, 
often delicate, but never lofty, of sound common sense, the 
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Chinese language excludes all philosophy, all science, in 


the sense in which we understand these words.” 

All these peculiarities, save the last, with which we have 
nothing to do, are common to the Chinese with the sign- 
language. This also is destitute of grammatical inflexions; 
parts of speech are unknown to it; and its numerous radi- 
cals, without being either verbs, adjectives, or substantives, 
are capable of becoming all these. With this also, all kinds 
vf modifying circumstances are expressed by individual 
signs independent of the modified sign. As in the Chinese, 
the propositions follow one another without being connected 
vr subordinated. Like the Chinese, it possesses few con- 
junctions besides the copula aad. [add that in the two 
languages the constructions are nearly identical. How 
shall we explain this strange conformity, if our hypothesis 
is not accepted? The system of writing of the Chinese is 
itself an indication of the long continuance of signs in 
their language. ‘ The writing of the Chinese,” says Leib- 
nitz, “ produces a result equivalent to that of our alphabet, 
though it is intinitely different, and might seem to have been 
invented by a deaf person.” And, in reality, except for 
the phonetic element which was introduced into it last, this 
system is such as a people of deaf-mutes would form.* 

Our hypothesis receives a high degree of probability 
trom the habit, common to all the nations of Indo-China, 
of assisting themselves in conversation by tracing in the 
air with the hand the characters of which the image is 
formed in the mind;f a singular habit, which has caused 
the author of the “ Soirées de Saint Pétersbourg” to say that 
“while other nations write their speech, the Chinese, on 
the contrary, seem to speak their writing.” 

Abel Rémusat expresses the same idea in other words: 
* The Chinese have,” says he, “an infinity of delicate artic- 
ulations to distinguish the syllables which are used to pro- 


* See, in M. Rémi Valade’s Htudes sur la Lexicologie et la Grammaire du 
Langage naturel des signes, (p. 200 et seq.,) the singular method of corres- 
pondence contrived by some deaf-mutes of Marseilles, who had not been 
educated. 


+Abel Rémusat, Grammaire Chinoise. 
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nounce thousands of characters.” 


Syllables which are used 
to pronounce characters! Does not this expression imply 
that, in the Chinese language, speech is only an accessory, 
and that upon writing, that is to say, upon the representa- 
tion, real or conventional, of objects, the principal part in 
the expression of thought is devolved? At least, can it be 
denied that, while with us writing represents the idea through 
the medium of speech, with the Chinese speech represents 
the idea through the medium of writing ; and how shall we 
explain this, if not by admitting that with us speech pre- 
ceded writing, and that with the Chinese it followed it / 

The great Leibnitz says: “It would seem that the abun- 
dance of written characters, with which the Chinese have 
provided their language, has diminished its facility of for- 
mation, so that very often the want of words and their 
double meaning oblige them to make signs in the air with 
their fingers in order to explain their thought and remove 
its ambiguity.” Now, is it a perversion of the text to inter- 
pret it thus? “The habit of expressing themselves by 
signs has interfered with the development of spoken lan- 
guage among the Chinese; so that very often the want of 
words and their double meaning oblige them to have re- 
course to signs.” 

Let us now take a rapid glance at the results which the 
persistent use of the language of signs must have produced. 

The habit of describing objects, and of reproducing the 
scenes of life in signs, produced and developed skill in 
imitation, and as the distance from pantomime, which is 
u fleeting picture drawn in the air, to a permanent picture 
drawn in the sand or upon stone, was not great, it was 
soon passed over. Now, this drawing, rude as it was at 
first, yet suggested an idea. It was soon remarked that by 
uniting several of these a thought could be fixed, a recol- 
lection could be perpetuated : writing was discovered. To 


descriptive signs, representing material objects, were grad- 
ually added at a rate marked by the progress of the mind, 
first, symbolical signs; next, conventional signs. Then the 
system was complete, and while elsewhere the creation of 
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un alphabet required centuries and the efforts of the most 
powerful minds, writing was born in China naturally, and, 
us it were, of itself. This writing, it is true, was very de- 
fective; formed from a multitude of diverse signs, it ren- 
dered little aid to the combinations of thought, and it inter- 
fered, by the material character of its signs, with the 
development of philosophical ideas. It constituted, how- 
ever, a powerful lever by the advantage which it gave, in 
common with all modes of writing, of furnishing the memory 
with a staff, and of rendering knowledge transmissible. 
The experience of generations accumulated; arts and in- 
dustries were born; the sciences, except perhaps those of 
pure speculation, were cultivated with varying success. 
Hence we see rapidly developed a civilization, which, con- 
scious of its own precocious superiority, despised all that 


was not itself, but which was strongly imbued with sen- 


suality, and was destined to meet, inthe very writing which 
had given it birth, an obstacle which would arrest its prog- 
ress. Indeed, as will always be the case with any writing 
every character of which directly represents an idea, the 
characters multiplied to such a degree that after having been 
an aid to the memory, they ended by overloading it. Preg- 
ress, until then rapid, now received a check, and, finally, 
entirely stopped. Civilization was blocked and became 
stationary. 

Certain peculiarities in the oral language of the Chinese 
ure explained by this hypothesis. It has not known the 
phases which have given our languages their formation and 
grammatical parts of speech. The needs to which the latter 
owed their rapid development, in part satistied by the preva- 
lence of imitative language, did not make themselves so 
energetically felt among these peoples. Their spoken lan- 
guage remained a long time in its childhood, and when at 
length the time came for it to grow out of it, the language 
of signs, already adult, in general use, and in possession of 
u writing, imposed its form upon it. Thus while with us 
signs were conquered by speech, with them it was speech 
that received the yoke. By a sort of tacit agreement, re- 
sulting from the thoughtless imitation of each by all, the 
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Chinese formed the habit of substituting for the pantomime 


signs, or rather for the characters which corresponded to 
them in writing, not a succession of utterances, which would 
have lessened the rapidity of discourse, but a very short word 
which answered the purpose, and which was easy to remem- 
ber. But, as the number of combinations capable of form- 
ing such words is necessarily very small, they had recourse, 
in order to increase them, first to the differences of intona- 
tion and of accent, and then to all sorts of devices. Hence 
comes that language without onomatopes, monosyllabic, and 
monotonous, so different from ours, because it originated in 
other conditions, and had to supply other needs; hence that 
grammar limited almost entirely to syntax, those strange 
constructions which are so difficult to understand, that  sin- 
gular identity of forms with signs; hence that habit of 
supplying the uncertainty of oral language by the more 
exact representation of the written characters traced in the 
air with the hand or fan. 

Perhaps [am mistaken; but in this hypothesis, which 
shows us thought extending over the world in two different 
forms, crexting in the East and in the West two opposite 
civilizations, it seems to me there is something grand, some- 


thing which impresses the mind, and fills it with admiration 
and reverence for the power which has made means su 
diverse concur in the accomplishment of its purpose. 

In restoring to the sign-language its patent of nobility, 
in showing that it is divine in the same degree as spoken 
language, and that it has been necessary to the development 
of the latter, I have wished to prove that, in spite of asser- 
tions which will not prevail, it is the only rational means 
by which the mass of deaf-mutes can be educated.* — [shall 


* The teachers of the Paris school make use of four modes of communi- 
cation with their pupils, viz., signs, writing, dactylology, and spoken lan- 
guage. Writing and dactylology are employed, together with the language 
of action, for teaching the mother tongue. Signs are added as a means of 
government and influence; they constitute an eminently sympathetic lan- 
guage, and it is under their guidance that the intellectual development of the 
young deaf-mute is most happily accomplished. «As for oral language 
(artificial articulation and reading from the lips, ) it is considered in this 
institution as a useful, nay, even necessary, complement to the education 
of the deaf and dumb, and is, accordingly, taught to all the pupils without 
distinction ; the success in different cases being proportionate to the widely 
varying aptness of the individuals. 
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be glad if [ have succeeded. I shall be more than glad if, 
its importance being thus realized, it shall be acknowledged 
that this precious instrument ought to be the object of 
special and continuous care, having for its purpose not alone 
to preserve it from all adulteration tending to transform it 
into wrgot, but also to retain its character of a natural 
language, and to bring it by degrees to be intelligible to 
hearing and speaking persons. This care, this watchful- 
ness, advantageous to instruction, will not be lost to mo- 
rality ; for in our relations with our pupils we have more 
than once realized the truth of this observation of Joseph 
de Maistre: “ All degradation, individual or collective, is 
iumediately shown in a corresponding degradation of lan- 
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WHAT INFLUENCE HAS TEACHING THE DEAF AND 
DUMB UPON THE TEACHER HIMSELF? 
BY W. A. COCHRANE, M. A., FLINT, MICH. 


We often read of selfanade men; men who have been 
eminently successful in the busy marts of trade; men who 
have gained an exalted position in the broad tield of litera- 
ture, who have delved deep into the intricate sciences, and 
have unfolded new truths to the astonishment of the world ; 
men who have discovered the subtle forces of nature and 
the influences of those forces upon each other and upon all 
matter animate and inanimate. And we often think of such 


as shaping their own destiny, marking out their own path 


and gaining suecess by their own innate powers unaided by 
external influences. This is often a mistake. I[t is the 
times that make the man. It is the circumstances surround- 
ing him. It is the outside influences giving life and activity 
to the innate powers which the Creator has placed within 
him. Ten thousand influences are continually leading him 
this way and that, prompting him to new efforts and to new 
lines of action. 

We all know that society has had a great influence in 
making our lives what they are, and will havea great influence 
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in the future in making them what they finally will have 
become at the end of our earthly life. Society lifts us up, 
places within us a holy ambition, prompts us to noble deeds 
and generous actions. Or, if the social atmosphere in which 
we live is tainted with the malaria of evil, with secret and 
open vice, our characters drink in the deadly poison and our 
lives show its evil effects. All noble impulses are stifled, 
the moral faculties are deadened, conscience is perverted 
und finally becomes an unsafe guide. 

Avain, our daily occupation has a great influence in the 
making of our lives. The employment in which we are en- 
gaged and to which we give our time and our thought leaves 
its impress upon our minds and hearts. And this brings 
me to the question which I have placed at the head of this 
paper, viz., What influence has teaching the deaf and dumb 
upon the teacher himself’ I wish toe look at this question 
in two particulars only: 

1. Its influence upon the intellect. 

2. Its moral influence. 

It is a law which holds good in the realm of mind as well 
us of the body that exercising any faculty strengthens, in- 


vigorates, and builds up that faculty. [f I wish a strong 


and vigorous body frequent and long-continued exercise 
can alone give such. If [ sit down in idleness the body is 
enervated and weakened, the muscles are undeveloped. 
Just so it is with the mind. If there is nothing to call it 
forth, to give to it activity and intensity, it lies dormant. The 
latent power is there, but it must be put in motion or it is 
‘of no use. 

Now, we well know that all the different kinds of em- 
ployments do not require the same amount of brain force. 
The mind is exercised much or little, according tu the na- 
ture of the work to be performed. Some kinds of work 
require very little assistance from the brain. In fact, the 
mind can almost be asleep and the work goon. The hands 
do the work, not the head. The muscles act, not the mind. 
True, back of the hands and back of the muscles, there 
must be some mind to command, to give orders, to direct ; 
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but it is not a mind thoroughly awake, active, quick, ener- 
getic. The ignorant hod-carrier has but little use of a mind 
in his daily routine; in fact, instinct is almost sufficient ; 
and, if he sticks to his profession and does nothing outside 
of his daily toil to quicken his intellect, when he comes to 
the end of his life he is the same ignorant hod-carrier still. 
His work has had no influence in developing his mind. 
How different is it with the scientist and the man of let- 
ters. Their minds are alert and active; they are grappling 
with the questions of the day—social, moral, and metaphys- 
ical. They are searching after more light amid the dim 
labyrinths of science. The mind is expanded until it un- 
folds some new truth, discovers some new law. Hence 
one kind of work may build up the mind and sharpen the 
intellect, while another kind leaves it dormant and inactive. 
How is it with the instructor of the deaf and dumb / 
Does his work bring uew vigor to the mind¢ Does it give 
more strength and power to the intellect? Does it have a 
tendency to lift up the teacher to a higher plane of literary 
culture? These questions have come time and again to 
every intelligent thinking teacher, and so often as they have 
come so often have they been answered, perhaps without 
an exception, in the negative. Our work does not build up 
the mind; nay, rather it has a tendency to pull down, to 


lower the standard of previously acquired literary attain- 


ments. Let us see if this is not so. The teacher comes to 
his work with a disciplined and cultured mind. He has 
spent years in study and thought. Many instructors have 
spent four years within the college walls treasuring up 
knowledge of the past and present, studying the languages 
of the living and the dead. Their knowledge is supposed 
to be varied and their literary attainments of a high order ; 
but they come to the institution and enter upon their work, 
and day after day, week in and week out, their minds are 
occupied in teaching, not the higher branches which require 
thought and study, but the simplest rudiments of knowledge. 
The teacher has to commence at the foundation, at the very 
beginning of all knowledge. For years his time is spent in 
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teaching his pupils how to write a simple English sentence 
correctly, a task which he himself learned when a mere 
child fondled on his mother’s lap. The first three or four 
years in the school-life of every class is spent in teaching 
the proper order of the elements of a sentence. That is 
the great work of the teacher ; indeed, it might almost be 
said that it is the only work. Language is first, language 
last, language all the way through. And can it be that 
such work has an elevating influence upon the mind of the 
teacher ¢ Does it lift up the intellect to a higher point / 
It is impossible. The mind, like the body, grows from what 
it feeds upon; and, if the mind is occupied with small and 
trivial things, its growth is checked, its strength and vigor 
are weakened, its perceptions are blunted. 

It is very different with the teachers in the public schools, 
academies, and higher institutions of learning. They are 
brought in contact with a higher order of intellect. Their 
pupils are far advanced in literary pursuits. Many of them 
are grappling with the knotty problems of higher mathe- 
matics, and looking into the subtle forces of chemistry. 
And the teacher, that he may be able to solve the ditticulties 
which are continually arising to those pursuing the higher 
branches, must spend much time in thought before entering 
the class-room. The studies which are taught demand pre- 
vious and careful preparation on the part of the teacher 
himself. Before presenting any subject to lis class, he 
looks at it in all its different phases, and in all its relations 
tu other subjects. And such study and thought must have 
a direct influence upon his own mind. Such instructors do 
not teach the alphabet of knowledge, but the higher and 
more intricate subjects. They search for the Creator's 
foot-prints down in the bowels of the earth, and trace His 


thoughts and designs upon the flinty rock. They hold con- 


verse with the forces of chemistry, and look into the laws 
which govern the universe. Such work must have a reflex 
influence upon the mind of the teacher. 

These higher branches which require work on the part of 
the teacher as well as the pupil are never taught in our in- 
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stitutions for the deaf and dumb. The seven or eight 
years—the time allotted to a pupil in most of the institu- 
tions—is by far too short to bring them up to se high a 
point of literary attainment. True, we approximate towards 
it in the college and high classes; but it must be remem- 
bered that there is but one college for the deaf and dumb 
in all the United States, and that in many of the institutions 
no high class has ever yet been formed. So that a large 
proportion of the instructors of the deaf and dumb must 
inevitably spend their time in teaching the simplest elements 
of knowledge; in telling the pupil, time and again, that 
the phrase, “a black horse,” must always be written in that 
order, and never “a horse black” or “horse blaek a.” 
Such work is important and necessary in the education of 
the deaf and dumb, and will be necessary perhaps till the 
end of time. It may seem beneath the capacity of a trained 
and cultured mind to engage in such work, and that the 
teacher spends his strength without receiving any strength 
in return. 

But, it may be asked, does not the instructor of the deaf 
and dumb need to exercise his mind’ Does not his work 
require thought 4 Most certainly it does, and the teacher 
who has no need of exercising his mind or of using his 
thought had better leave the profession at once. He has 
missed his calling. He never can succeed. Our work does 
require a certain kind of thought and plenty of it. But it 
is not the kind of thought which builds up the mind of the 
teacher; which opens to it new and higher fields of know] 
edge; which brings to it new truths which were before un- 
known. It is thought as to how simple facts and truths can 
he made more simple. It is thought in regard to the best 
method of presenting facts already in the mind of the 
teacher. The mind is active, not in searching out new 
truths, but in simplifving those already known. Such men- 


tal activity can have but little inftuence in the development 


of the mind. Henes, we are driven to the inevitable con- 
clusion, unpleasant though it may be, that teaching the deaf 
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and dumb does not have an elevating influence upon the 
intellect of the teacher himself. 

But, in the second place, what influence has teaching the 
deaf and dumb upon the moral faculty of the teacher / 


Upon this part of the subject there is need of but few words. 
There certainly can be nothing in our work which has a ten- 


dency to weaken the moral faculties, but it has rather a direct 
influence to uplift and strengthen. The teacher has a broad 
field for active Christian work. Many of his pupils come 
to him without any idea of a Supreme B 
edge in regard to the joys and felicities of the heavenly life, 


eing, with no knowl- 


or the sorrows and despair of the lost. What lies beyond in 
the future they know not. The future is to them a sealed 
book. Impenetrable gloom shrouds the mind of the pupil, 
and keeps him within the narrow limits of his daily expe- 
rience. The great hereafter, with all its hopes and all its 
joys, is unknown. The beautiful story of a Saviour’s suffer- 
ings and death, and triumphant resurrection, has never 
echoed through the silent chambers of his soul. The 
teacher’s work is to lift the veil that shuts out the beauties 
and glories of the heavenly Jerusalem ; to unfold Christian 
truths; to hold up a erucified Redeemer, and so in time the 
pupil comes to understand the plan and need of redemption. 
The teacher sows spiritual seed, and in time the promised 
harvest comes. It fails not. He sees one and another of 
his pupils looking up trustingly and believingly, and saying, 
Abba Father. Can it be that the teacher receives no new 
strength in his own soul when he sees his efforts and labors 
crowned with such glorious success! Nay, verily ; he re- 
ceives new vigor, new spiritual life, new encouragement to 
labor in the Master’s vineyard. His own soul is expanded 
and built up; his spiritual perceptions are quickened ; his 
heart is drawn out more and more in sympathy and love 
for those whom he is called to teach. He is lifted up to a 
higher Christian plane. It cannot be otherwise. 

Perhaps we have all heard some missionary of the Cross, 
who has returned from his work among an ignorant and 
degraded people in distant lands, relate his experience and 
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the joy and spiritual strength which have come to him in his 
work. It was my privilege some time ago to listen to one 
of these returned heroes. He was an old man, far past his 
three-score years and ten. Half a century of his life had 
been spent among an ignorant and superstitious people. I 
remember that one of the topies of his discourse was some- 
thing like this: Missionary work is a paying work for the 
missionary himself. [He receives his wages not in dollars 
and cents, but in spiritual strength and a stronger faith. 
The venerable man compared his lite when he entered his 
work with what it became after vears of toil and anxious 
waiting. At first his faith was weak, at times his confidence 
in the promises of the Almighty was shaken, doubts and 
fears surrounded him, but after years of prayer and faithful 
labor the shadows began to lift from the mind of the peo- 
ple, superstition melted away, and one and another began 
to inquire the way to the heavenly city. His heart was 
cheered and comforted, the strength which he had given 
out returned into his own soul in a double portion, his faith 
becaine stronger, his doubts were gone, he took hold of the 
hand of the Almighty with a firmer grasp, he was built up 
more and more into the divine image, his work gave to him 
new spiritual life and strengthened him in all the Christian 
graces. 

Our work is as truly a missionary work as his. We are 
called to labor among those who have no conception of a 
God; who know nothing of the kind, loving, merciful 
Father of the universe ; whose ears have been closed to the 
simplest facts of Bible history ; whose minds are shrouded 
in ignorance as dark as that which has settled down upon 
any of the nations of the earth. To lift these shadows and 
to let in the light of divine truth is certainly a noble 
and blessed work. In our profession there is an opportu- 
nity for active Christian effort, and I believe that it is this 
fact which to-day keeps so many highly educated and cul- 


tured men and women in the profession. It is not the 


emolument, or the honor, or the pecuniary recompense, or 
the intellectual advantage which keeps these faithful ones 
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at their arduous work, for other professions offer such things 
more profusely than ours. It is the desire to do this mis- 
sionary work, to lead some one in the way of life who with- 
out our help and guidance might perhaps never find it. If 
we do this work faithfully our own souls will be quickened 
and built up. 

But if teaching the deat’ and dumb, as has been asserted, 
does not bring any intellectual advantage to the teacher, if 
it has a tendency to check the growth and expansion of the 
mind, what ought the teacher to do 4 Should he leave the 
profession! No. It is a noble work and one which re 
quires well trained, highly educated and cultured men and 
women. But wecan all spend part of the time outside of our 
labor in some kind of mental improvement, and this we 
must do, or the mind will become stagnant and inactive. I 
know that it is hard, after being wearied with the labor and 
toil of the day, to enter upon any course of study or mental 
eulture It is much easier when the hard work in the 
school-room is done to sit down in listlessness and inaction 
and dream away the time until the beginning of a new 
school-day. But if we are ambitious, if we wish to gain a 
higher point of mental discipline and mental culture, we 
will close our ears to these invitations to rest and ease which 
come to us as soon as our school duties are done. And as 
we spend part of the time in lifting up the minds of our 
pupils and giving to them new thoughts and ideas, so ought 
we to spend a certain portion in self-culture, in storing our 


own minds with new facts and exploring new fields of 


thought and inquiry. We can gain mental strength and 


vigor in various ways. [ will simply refer to two or three 
of the more prominent. } 

First, by reading ; not simply the daily papers and eur- 
rent periodicals of the day, but standard works, the pro- 
duction of the best and greatest minds of all time. We 
should read scientific, historical, and biographical works. 
And if we spend part of the time outside of our school 
work in this kind of mental culture our minds cannot be- 
come rusty, but will have food upon which to feed, 
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Second, by writing. We take into our minds the thoughts 
of other people; we can put these thoughts into a new form 
and clothe them in a new dress and send them forth in a 
certain measure as creations of our own mind. We can 
put in visible form the thoughts which are continually flit- 


ting through our minds upon different topics. We can 
write out our opinions upon the social, political, and moral 
questions which are to-day agitating the world. Even in 
connection with our own work there is need of careful and 
earnest thought in preparing a better class of text-books. 
[t is a fact that a large majority of the books in use in the 
different institutions are unsuited to the wants and necessi- 
ties of the deat-mute. Indeed, the only books which are 
adapted to the wants of our pupils are those written by 
men in the profession, who understand the wants and capa- 
city of the deaf and dumb. But the number and variety 
of such books is unhappily very small. The best interests 
of the deaf and dumb demand new and simpler text-books 
in history, arithmetic, physiology, and in fact through almost 
the whole range of deaf-mute instruction. Here is a field, 
and a broad one, in which the mind of the teacher can busy 
itself. 

Third, by society. The mind is brought in contact with 
other minds of a high order, discussions on the questions of 
the day spring up, new thought is elicited, new views are 
brought forward, and thus the mind is kept awake, busy, 
active. 

Hence, if we wish to attain to a higher literary excel- 
lence, it is not absolutely necessary that we should leave our 
profession and join some other. If we labor faithfully out- 
side of the school-room we can make advances in knowledge. 
And the more we read, the more new facts and ideas we gain, 
by so much the more are we better teachers. 
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A DEAF AND DUMB SERVICE. 


[Tuts lively description of a religious service of deaf-mutes, 
as it appeared to an observer unacquainted with the sign-lan- 
guage, is taken from F’raser'’s Magazine for March, 1869. We 
are informed that the deaf and dumb of London, whose Sunday 
service is here described, are soon to have a church edifice of 
their own.—Ep. ANNALs. 


It is Sunday. We are inthe familiar lecture-room of the 
Polytechnic, (the small one,) where the portly gentleman 
makes dark science lucid, and where other “ entertainers ” 
strive laudably to get fame within their grasp. We have 
the identical stretched white sheet before us, on which their 
phantasmagorias have disported ; we have the identical red 
curtains decking it, from which they have discharged their 
smiles and bowings ; we have the identical foot-lights lighted 
that have made their borrowed cheek-bloom natural, and 
thrown archness into glances that would otherwise have 
fallen tame. There is the joy-exciting sheet ; there are the 
dim red curtains; here, within a foot-thrust, are the glow- 
ing tin-backed lamps. 

Is there anything more¢ Yes. There is a black-board, 
on which is chalked where to find the lessons for the day, 
and the collect, and the text; and there is a pretty carved 
oak table, with a large prayer-book and Bible on it, and by 
its side a simple cane-bottomed chair; but with these few 
items the catalogue is done. About forty deaf and dumb 
are here, though, apparently quite content. More keep 
arriving, too, with no effort to stop the shuffling of their 
feet, (since to themselves it has nonoise, and to others no 


annoyance,) and no head turned when we (and only we!) 


hear the swinging of the door. Among them are old men 
and children, young men and maidens; and when they are 
seated and look around for their acquaintances, their faces 
light up on recognition, and their fingers begin a rapid 
speech. They might be members of Parliament or com- 
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mittee people—all things are with them so literally “mo- 
tions,” and there is such a perpetual “show of hands.” It 
is droll, too, to see their manual conversations going on, 
quite unconcernedly, from opposite sides of the room. To 
us they might be “ proposing ” (and “ accepting” instead of 
“ seconding”’) in Sanscrit or old Greek, so utterly incom- 
prehensible are their swift manipulations; but every one 
else, behind and foremost, can disentangle every word! 
And yet if these “distinguished (or, at any rate, distinct) 
movers” got up into a dark corner, they would be dumb 
twice-stricken, for they could not see! They must have the 
light shine upon them, and let their actions be seen before 
men. They are bound to be “public speakers,” (would a 
sentence executed on little fingers only amount to whisper- 
ing, we wonder ¢) thongh—and that is so much, happily— 
not one of them resorts to a hum and ha. New comers, 
however, passing along the narrow clearing to get to their 
own form, may blot a word out for them. They have that 
difficulty. And so we see them craning their necks and 
throwing aside their hands, and in that way saving the cut- 
ting of the thread of their discourse; but all the moving 
hands at last drop down tranquilly. There is mute atten- 
tion (only too literally) by all eyes being turned to one spot, 
for the minister for the day is stepping from behind the red 
curtain, and walking across the platform to his simple table- 
desk. 

The regularly-appointed clergyman is a “speaking per- 
son,” (as the deaf and dumb call nous autres,) but, as if to 
intensify the interest of to-day, he has gone to be inter- 
preter at a deaf and dumb wedding, and this lay-preacher, 
who is here to take his place, has never heard a sound nor 
uttered one, and is as deaf and as dumb as are all his con- 
gregation. This makes no alteration whatever in the man- 
ner of the service. The chaplain would have to be voice- 
less here, and to adapt himself to the wants of his people, 
and our present friend can do no more. The other would 
have worn his professional gown and bands; this has none: 
but neither needs he any. There is a dignity about him, 
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an earnestness, a solemnity, that want no silk to be made 
effective, and that come straight from his own poor im-_ 
prisoned soul. He has to act everything, as it were, (since 
the system he uses is a mixture of the spelling with our old 
child-learnt dumb alphabet, and the representation of words, 
and even phrases, by expressive signs,) and he is so moved 
by the poetry of the thoughts he is communicating, his 
head, and arms, and whole body are idealized by it, and he 
is a picture in every attitude that he assumes. No Oriental 
could give a painter or a sculptor more delight. He is ele- 
vating his hands now to Heaven in close appeal; and now 
he has no hope left of mercy, and stands there abased. He 
is resignation, alarm, hope, and tender love; he is gratitude, 
humiliation, anger, rapture; he turns from adoration to 
hate, from joy to despair; he supplicates, he mourns, he 
worships, he disdains, and all with the swiftness and beauty 
of a nan with a fairy gift. All the congregation are stand- 
ing with him for prayer, (they cannot kneel, nor yet bow 
their heads, nor do anything that interferes with the free- 
dom of their eyes,) and his fingers are making incessant 
movements—rapidly, magically, madly—and are adding to 
his expression considerably more. His arms are out, in, 
up, down; forward, behind, to the left, to the right; his 
thumbs are together, apart, making emphasis, upraised ; his 
palms slide rapidly by one another, his little fingers hook ; 
he points, he touches, he makes rings and fists; his fingers 
go over, under, through, on; and they twirl and twist and 
clasp, and throw one another away, without a moment’s 
pause. Then his whole pose again is trust; and then he 
triumphs, and then he complains, and then ecstacy carries 
him completely away. He has scarcely entreated before he 
confesses he has no right to entreat; he has scarcely sunk 
under his afflictions before he declares he has received the 
strength to battle with them, and he is a new man, erect. 


He shows faith and submission, and abhorrence and rage; 
he yields, he admits he is unfit; he is tranquil, and then 
vehement; he adores, and then he scorns; and then sud- 
denly his arms drop by his side lifeless, and he is a picture 
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still, but this time of nothing bat a light-bearded, long- 
coated, intelligent-faced man. 

The congregation sit. It is the time for the reading of 
the psalm, and they consult the black-board and their Bibles, 
and turn to the appointed page. Their preacher stretches 
out his arms to call them to attention, and when he sees 
they are all heeding him, begins his quick gesturing again. 
The psalm has been found by us, too, but it is impossible, 
with the preacher’s nimbleness and use and genius, to keep 
up with him; and the clue once gone, there is no regaining 
it, and we can once more do nothing but be all-absorbed 
wud look. As may be expected, there is more beauty for 
us to see still. With the grand words of the Psalmist come 
grander actions, and we might be in the East, with a type 
before us of all the fire and imagery of the Hebrew race. 
Our eloquent mute bows his head, moves his hands above 
it, as if the waves were fiercely surging there; lays his 
breast for the storm to touch it; wrestles with his foes; 
bids them strike him; thrusts them back; pleads for help ; 
exults when it is given; is borne down when it does not 
come. He shows the wind with its wild rush; the billows 
us they heave; the arrows of heaven descending; the peace 
that follows; the obedience that takes it all for good. And 
through all of it there is no moment’s stay in the passion 
(almost) of his tinger-speech. He is still making up the sum 


of the sublime words he is rendering, with all the velocity 
of before. His congregation keep their eyes on him intent. 
He scarcely looks at his book, except now and then to lay 


one of his charmed fingers upon it (to remind himself, ap- 
parently, of how far he has gone) or to hurriedly turn the 
page. He seems to know all that is coming by heart, and 
to feel it as though it were his very life. He is on the 
mountains with the sacred bard; he is beside the waters ; 
he treads the pasture; he scents the flowers; he feels the 
thorny way. To him the fountains are again opened; he 
tells of their leaping in the sun, of the dark shades away 
trom them, of the Rock of his heart, of the confusion of his 
adversaries crowding around. He is a Gamaliel, an Isaiah, 
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a Job, a Jonah; and Israelitish youths are in procession 
near him, and he sees the smoke of the sacrifice rise. He 
is hope again, with his face radiant; he is endurance, with: 
his head bent low; he is victory, with his hands up like a 
crown; he is a captive, with his body chating under heavy 
chains. His arms open to receive sweet messengers ; his 
urms are clasped upon his breast with joy that they are 
come; he points up, with the sign that means the Ruler; 
he points to the nail-marks in his palms that are the sign 
tor Jesus Christ. He flings away his hands, to imply dis- 
dain; he joins them tight, to signify accord; he spreads 
them wide, to show universal reaching; he gently waves 
them to denote the shaking of the earth. Long before we 
are weary of watching him he has figured all this, and more, 
and he has stood in cedar groves, and by flocks feeding, and 
he has drunk in the colors of a Syrian sunset, and melted 
under the terrors of a desert blaze; and then the last verse 
of the psalm is finished, and his arms are again by his sides 
drooping, and his congregation have once mure in a mass 
risen to their feet. 

He is leading them to prayer again. He has changed 
his one book for the other, has opened it, lighted upon his 
place, and recommenced his whirl of interpretation. Letter 
succeeds letter, picture follows instantly upon picture, as- 
pect, attitude, expression, pose. There is one, there is the 
other, there are all; and then the prayer is over, and he 
points to the black-board for the lesson, interprets that, (the 
people again sitting for it,) signs for them to stand for the 
collect, and in a few minutes his (necessarily) shortened 
form of Church service is done. -It is now the time for the 
sermon, and in this is the marvellous power of this physical 
language still more displayed. As the preacher, of course, 
is full of his own thoughts, a different set of phrases clothes 
them, and a different set of symbols is needed to make them 
known. He cannot be more rapid—one would think he 
must be panting now, ready to throw himself prostrate 
upon the floor—he cannot be more picturesque ; but he is 
(or we fancy he is) more homely, and it seems that he has 
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left poetry, as it were, and is manipulating to us now in 
prose. He appears to saw, cut, screw, fold, pat, mix, knock, 
fondle; to hang himself, cut his head off, pull his beard, 
pluck out his heart, recover, smile, assure every one he is 
not hurt, blow bubbles, and draw ropes. He appears to tie, 
twist, twirl, rub, wring, iron, make pies and puddings, hold 
them up to be admired, congratulate himself that they have 
turned out so well. There is danger (it seems to us) of a 
wreck ; he sees the peril, cheers on the men, throws a rope 
to them, rejoices that they see it, hauls it in, comforts us 
that it is coming, hauls in still more, and hauls and hauls 
ugain, and then snaps off the simile, and is as precipitate 
over something else. He might be a necromancer, making 
pastime of oceult science. He throws a ball and catches it ; 
taps himself upon the chest; defies, vanquishes, shrinks, 
expands; pulls a hair out of his mouth; conjures; throws 
up a ball again; throws up three or four; pulls more hairs ; 
turns supposed handles somewhere about his ribs; shakes 
his hands ; smooths them; acts “ Nonsense! pooh! presto! 
gone !”—climbs, sinks; lifts up his thumbs, lowers them ; 
strikes his fore-finger, his second, his third, his fourth ; 
knocks together his palms; blows; opens his mouth, and 
shuts it; strikes his forehead, his nose, his chin; and yet 
never once is a buffoon, or crosses the line bevond which is 
contempt. His emphasis is surprising. He lays his two 
hands to beat down the air, and does it as if no one could 
deny the end; he returns to his velocity of fingering, and 
then presses down the air again ; he is busy above his head 
and towards his feet, and among his puzzlement of long 
and little fingers; and then is pressing out his outstretched 
hands convincingly once more. His joints seem multiplied 
in his miraculous celerity, and we grow giddy with looking 
at his energy and despatch. There has been no break in 
his movements, let it be remembered. No Litany has 


changed the order, with the congregation joining in the 


response. No grand old hymn has woven every one into 
harmony, and made but a single soul out of all those here 
assembled with the beauty of itssacred chords. The preacher 
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has had to go on and on, with no comma but those his sup- 
ple hands have marked, and with his whole labor almost 
one long continuous phrase. No words can successfully 
paint his intricate action; nu pen can describe his entan- 
glings, his involutions, his perplexing and pliant skill. 

He is so expert, so facile, so swift, so fleet, he fills us with 
ever increasing wonder, and forces us to think it is we who 
are imperfect, and not he who leaves us so deeply impressed. 
He speaks a different language to what we do; that is what 
we come to think. We cannot feel that he has no language 
at all. What is this marvellous fluency of his, this pictured 
eluquence, that we should feel pity for it as an infirmity, 
simply because it is something we cannot understand? If 
a man speaks French, (when that language is a blank to us,) 
do we think he lies under such a dreadful ban? It is true 


his fervor is lost upon us, that we cannot be convinced by 


his vehemence ; but we know it is simply that his words are 
of one sort and ours of another, and that each is puzzled 
because each has not the other’s key. And that is exactly 
what we have grown into thinking now. Voice is useless 
here; sound has no vogue; our speech is dying out; and 
die it may, since there is no longer any purpose for it. 
But how, then, shall we ask what we want to know’ How 
shall we get at the hearts of these people and show them 
what is beating in our own? Ah! it is there where we are 
at fault! It is there where we feel owr inferiority, and not 
these people’s, whom we have looked upon as deficient be- 
‘ause they are deaf and dumb! Would ow? fingers work 
the magic of this preacher’s whom we have come to see? 
Have we this accomplishment he is so perfect in, and with 
which he is able to move so’many souls? No; and so, 
tongue-tied, and for the moment humbled, we leave our 
seats now every one else is leaving them, and prepare 
thoughtfully to go away. 

As we step with the tide down-stairs, we see that deaf 
and dumb church-goers are precisely like church-goers who 
can speak. They shake hands, they bow ceremoniously, 
they go up cordially to familiar friends. Here are young 
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ladies in chignons and silk dresses, and with feathers in 
their hats; and here are smart young men anxious to get 
to them, and being received with undoubtedly favorable 
siniles. Here are poorer girls, in merino and less modish 
coiffures, who are for all that comely, and in the glory of 
their little posse of aspirants, too. Here are cheeks that are 
wrinkled, and cheeks that have satisfactory dimples. Here 


are coats whose gloss and fit are unexceptionable, and one, 
just at hand here, with a large tatter of it held on by a pin ; 
and groups form of all sorts of figures, and, with eager 


hands and fingers, there is a quick interchange of the week’s 
news. We do not notice, of course, the grace and delicacy 
in the movements now before us that were in the lay preach- 
er’s, and that had such acharm. Refinement ¢s refinement, 
aid when a man can teach himself Latin and Greek 
enough to read freely in the New Testament, (as we were 
told this man had done,) he cannot be quite as ordinary 
men, but must possess something that will make itself man- 
ifest in all he does. We see, perhaps, more gesticulation 
than we like; more of the exuberant posturing generally 
associated with persons of undeveloped brain ; but when we 


bb] 


remember that “ deeds, not words,” aust be these people's 
motto, that “action! action! action!” is their on/y oratory, 
and not an oration’s help, we see the cause of this, and no 
longer feel displeased. We remember, besides, that we 
have come to the conclusion that the deaf and dumb speak 
a foreign language, and that any foreign language seems 
uncouth and gibberish to us when we hear it spoken, and 
when our own ignorance of it compels us simply to stand 
the while wondering by. And we remember that in this 
‘ase we have not even tone and rhythm to be of some in- 
terest to us, but are precisely as we should be if we were 
looking at a platform of demonstrative speakers through a 
thick pane of glass. We should think actors and spectators 
very silly, and the vision very tame. But it is different 
where movement is all, and not a supplement. Volumnia 
tells Coriolanus, when she urges him to speak, bonnet in 
hand, to the Romans, his knees “ bussing the stones,” that 
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Action is eloquence, and the eyes of the ignorant 
More learned than their ears. 

And standing thus amidst the deat’ and dumb we see her 
wisdom. We think, too, that all these lips, moving now so 
aimlessly, were bent over eagerly by mothers once. Prattle 
was looked for trom them that should tell the love, spoken 
vnly, as yet, by glances out ‘of little tender eves. And 
when we think how drearily must have sunk the mothers’ 
hearts when they knew the pretty baby-words would never 
come, When they knew their own lullabys and croonings 
never would be heard, we are thankful there is a language 
that can take the place of sound, and that it is possible for 
that language to be taught. We are only sorry that as so 
many of the deaf and dumb are found among the very poor, 
there must be very many who will never have the chance 
to learn. 

Education cannot be had in this country by all classes 
without help, and there is no government grant, as yet, for 
scholars who cannot use a vocal A, B,C. But the right 
can never be hindered long. No doubt this, with other 
things, will go properly enongh—in time. 


NOTICES OF PUBLICATIONS. 
“BY THE EDITOR. 

A Clinical Manual of the Diseuses of the Ear. By 
Lavrence M. D., Physician to the Depart- 
ment of Diseases of the Eye and Ear of Howard Hos- 
pital of Philadelphia, ete. With a Colored Litho- 
graphic Plate, and over one hundred Illustrations on 
Wood. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1872. 
Svo., pp. 486. 

It does not lie within the province of one not a physician 
to attempt an estimate of the medical value of this work ; 
leaving that task to the medical journals and reviews, we 


will only say of the book in this respect, that the subject is 


treated fully, clearly, and candidly, with abundant illustra- 
tion, and that no extravagant claims are made, while the 
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author’s long experience in diseases of the ear in his private 
practice and the aural department of Howard Hospital, 
where he has treated several thousand cases, gives a certain 
authority to his statements and opinions. His aim is to 
make the book one of practical value, and “to present the 
subject of diseases of the ear in such a manner that every 
well-educated physician may approach their treatment with 
as much confidence as he would the diseases of the heart, 
lungs, brain, etc.” Many of his suggestions, especially with 
regard to the treatment of the ear in health and in cases of 
slight disorder, are easily comprehended by the non-profes- 
sional reader, and if generally known and observed would 
prevent deafness in the many cases where it is the result of 
neglect, carelessness, or injudicious treatment. 

The work does not limit itself to directions for the treat- 
ment of diseases of the ear, but gives a complete anatomi- 
cal description of that organ and its functions, illustrated 
by fine colored lithographs and wood-cuts, and explains the 
physiology of hearing, the nature, phenomena, and laws of 
sound, ete. One chapter is devoted to deaf-mutism, and 
besides describing the condition of the ear in deaf-mutes, 
and discussing the advisability of medical treatment, sketches 
the history of deat-mute instruction, and offers some infor- 
mation and advice as to the various methods of teaching the 
deaf and dumb; this last being of interest to instructors, 
as showing how the different methods of teaching strike an 
intelligent observer, who has had no personal experience of 
the work. Dr. Turnbull favors “the combined method,” 
which recognizes the importance and value both of the 
sign-language and articulation. Aside from the value of 
articulation to the deaf-mute as a means of communication, 
he is confident that practice in it must improve and develop 
the lungs and chest. With regard to the medical treatment 
of deaf-mutism, he says: 

“We are of the opinion that, as a general rule, congenital 
deaf-mutism is not curable. If the child, however, has shown 
any signs of hearing, or has ever spoken, Wilde, and several 


good authorities, advise that every possible pains should be 
taken to keep up the articulation, whether heard by the child 
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or not. The late Mr. Toynbee’s treatment consisted in the use 
of trumpets, whereby the nervous apparatus may be gradually 
excited, so as to become sensitive to ordinary sonorous undula- 
tions and external stimulants. 

“Tn cases where, by disease subsequent to birth, either the 
membrana tympani or the mucous membrane lining the tym. 
panum has been thickened, counter irritation over the mastoid 
process will aid the use of trumpets; and in those where the 
membrana tympani has been partially or wholly destroyed by 
ulceration, and where there is a constant discharge of mucus, 
pus, ete., from the surface of the tympanic mucous membrane, 
it is desirable to syringe the ears occasionally with a weak 
astringent, so as to prevent the membrane becoming ulcerated 
and the bone which it covers carious. The artificial drum, 
made of gutta-percha, (ora piece of wet cotton,) may be re 
sorted to. 

*'Triquet, not depending upon his own judgment in treat- 
ment, gives the competent conclusions of M. Valade-Gabel: 
‘The deaf-mute who presents the most favorable conditions for 
treatment is he whose accidental deafness has supervened at the 
age at which the child begins to hear and speak, and who still 
retains some faint evidence of hearing and speech. If the or- 
ganic lesion, the first cause of the infirmity, be seated beyond 
the nerve centres ; if the child be intelligent and have no brother 
or sister in the same state as himself; if he be the child of 
healthy parents, who have no connection by consanguinity, and 
if he have never previously been under treatment, the chances 
of cure are numerous ; and if all these conditions are met with 
in the same subject, the chances almost reach to a certainty. 
On the contrary, they decrease in value in proportion as one or 
more of these conditions are wanting, and when all are wanting 
we should entertain scarcely any hope.’* 

“Triquet agrees with this opinion of M. Valade-Gabel in 
every point, and we have already declared our own in the most 
positive terms. One word more. If the child has shown any 
signs of hearing and of speech, if deafness has come on in the 
first months of life under the influence of catarrhal or eruptive 
fever, hooping cough, coryza or angina, there can be no doubt 
that medical treatment should be resorted to at the earliest mo- 
ment possible. But if the child has lost hearing while in the 
uterus, or after convulsions, brain fever, etc., if he has never 
given signs of hearing or of speech, however weak those signs 
might be, the chances of the success of treatment will be ex- 
tremely uncertain, and we should not conceal that fact from the 
parents. 

‘'Triquet cites many instances of the so-called cures of deaf- 
mutes which are to be found in the records of medical litera- 


* Introduction i l’Etude médicale et philosophe de la Sourde-muteté. — 
Paris, 1859. 
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ture, but on account of certain defects of detail and their not 
being well authenticated, it is not necessary for us to copy them. 
We will only refer to one case, which, coming from a gentleman 
of the highest authority in the profession and thoroughly qual- 
ified in this special department, is worth more than all the so- 
called ‘cured cases.’ Dr. Von Tréltsch, in the fourth edition of 
his work on the Ear, writes: ‘As a matter of course, medical 
treatment must be introduced as soon as possible with the sys- 
tematic instruction. I could relate to you from my practice 
several cases in which deaf-mutism was obviously prevented, or 
was checked, or caused to retrograde, when in a condition of 
development. For instance, there is under my treatment at 
present a child four-and-a-half years old, who, from the first 
months of his existence. has suffered from a profuse discharge 
from both ears, and is conscious only of loud sounds. Until 
within a few months, when I saw him for the first time, he was 
able to produce only inarticulate barking and other sounds 
which were unintelligible even to the mother, so that he was 
already properly considered a deaf-mute child. Under local 
treatment the profuse discharge from the ears soon decreased, 
and with the decrease of the discharge the child manifestly com- 
menced to notice noises which were made around him, and es- 
pecially the words of bystanders, and also made attempts to 
imitate what was said. These attempts were encouraged, and 
the child was employed as much as pdssible in speaking words 
and sentences. In this manner I succeeded, not only in de- 
creasing the degree of impairment of hearing, but after a few 
months the child possessed a tolerably distinct and at any rate 
quite intelligible language. Without these local applications, and 
the correct guiding care of those about him, the child would 
certainly soon have been counted among the deaf’ and dumb. 
The same affection of the ear which only makes an adult hard 
of hearing may deprive the child at the same time of language. 
and cause him to remain during his whole future life in a lower 
state of social and mental development. 

“Dr. Wm. Kramer, of Berlin, in his * Aural Surgery of the 
Present Day,” published by the New Sydenham Society, Lon- 
don, 1863, p. 136, gives the following case: ‘ Among the diseases 
of the middle ear, when the membrana tympani has been whole, 
I have found “exclusively interstitial exudation” a frequent 
concomitant, the removal of which, in a completely (acquired) 
deaf person, produced such recovery of the hearing power in 
the right ear that the little patient heard and repeated all 
letters, syllables, words, and short sentences which were spoken 
with the mouth closely applied to his ear; but he was not on 
that account fitted to receive education with children in the per- 
fect possession of their senses. nor to be removed from the cat- 
egory of deaf-mutes.’ * * * * 

‘‘ Several other cases have occurred in the author's clinic of 
young children with otitis externa and media which have not 
only recovered from the disease, but by judicious after-treatment 
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have had their voice return and been saved from the fate of the 
deaf and dumb.” 

This chapter also contains some interesting information 
upon the condition ef the ear in the deaf and dumb, as re- 
vealed by dissection, and a tabular statement of the condi- 
tion of the ear in sixty-five dissections of deaf-mutes. The 
morbid manifestations differ very much from each other in 
these sixty-five cases. ‘It is highly desirable that careful 
post-mortem examinations should be made of the ears of 
deaf and dumb patients, whose cases have been carefully 
noted during life, that the organ may be compared with the 
amount of hearing possessed by the patient.” 


Appended to the book is a very full list of the most im- 


portant treatises on the ear and its diseases, which have 
been published from the year 1683 to the present time. 
The work, as a whole, aside trom its excellence as a medi- 
cal guide, must possess value for all interested in the deaf 
and dumb, and is certainly worthy of a place in the libraries 
ot our institutions. 


School Stories, with Questions. By Joun R. Keer. Colum- 
bus, Ohio: printed at the Institution for the Deaf and 
Dumb. 1872. 16mo; pp. 102. 

This little book contains twenty-four stories, varying in 
length from a quarter of a page to six pages. Many of 
the stories are old favorites, though they have never before 
been printed in the form here given. They are all interest- 
ing, such as hearing children like to read, and deaf-mutes 
like to see told in expressive pantomime. The language is 
simple, idiomatic English, adapted to the use of pupils in 
the second year of their course of instruction. Each story 
is followed by careful and minute questions, put in a great 
variety of forms. 

All teachers of the deaf and dumb, whatever method 
they may follow, agree that stories such as these are of great 
service in imparting language. The pupil may commit 
them to memory, word for word, or may merely read them 
over, and then write them out in his own paraphrase, or 
may translate them into English from the sign-language. 
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The questions afford a test of the pupil’s comprehension of 
the language used in the narrative, and at the same time 
teach the methods and forms of interrogation and reply, so 
difficult for the deat-mute to master by reason of their con- 
fusing use of pronouns and numerous ellipses. Mr. Keep’s 
little book supplies a real want in the course of instruction, 
and will doubtless meet with general favor. 


Articulation for the Deaf and Dumb. Designed tor the 
Use of Parents and School-masters. By CHAR Les Baker, 
Head Master of the Yorkshire Institution for the Deaf 
and Dumb. London: Edward Stanford. 1872. 


Though Dr. Baker has prepared this chart for the assis- 
tance of teachers of articulation, he is far from claiming 
that articulation is the best manner of instructing the deaf 
and dumb. On the contrary, he regards it as quite infe- 
rior to the sign-method. “ More intellectual methods of 
instruction are now pursued,” he says; “articulation does 
not teach the meaning of words, nor convey knowledge, 
which is done more effectually by signs.” 

Dr. Baker does not look upon the instruction of the deat 
and dumb in articulation as a work of difficulty, or as one 
requiring special qualifications on the part of the teacher. 
“The process is mechanical ; skill will be acquired by prac- 
tice; and the amount of success will depend greatly, but 
not altogether, on the patient labor devoted to the work. 
Time, labor, and patience are the chief re- 
quisites to success.” 

This publication is designed to aid parents and teachers 
in imparting speech to the deaf and dumb. It is in the 
form of a large chart, which may be hung upon the wall, 
and contains diagrams of the various positions of the mouth 
and other organs of speech in forming the several vowel 


and consonant sounds. The diagrams are large enough to 


enable the parts to be seen distinetly, the positions are cor- 
rectly ‘represented, and the work is well executed. Expe- 
rienced teachers of articulation, as well as those who be- 
vin with the chart as their only guide, will doubtless find 
it of much assistance in their work. 
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Kliementary Course of Religious Lnstruction for the Deaf 
and Dumb. Part By J. Scorr Herron, M. A., 
Principal of the Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, 
Halifax, N.S. Second edition. Halifax, N. S.: James 
Bowes & Sons. 1872. 16 mo.; pp. 60. 


The first edition of this book has already been noticed in 
the Annals,* but as the present edition has been re-written 
and enlarged, so as to form in reality a new work, it seems 
proper to mention it again. It consists of a primary cate- 
chism, with references to the Bible; two hundred Scripture 
texts carefully selected and arranged by topics, and designed 
to be committed to memory by the pupils; the Lord’s 
Prayer, the Apostle’s Creed, and the Ten Commandments. 
The questions of the catechism are full and clear, and the 
answers are given whenever they cannot readily be supplied 
by the pupil himself. A. striking variety of type calls 
attention to special difficulties. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
BY THE EDITOR. 


The Michigan Conference of Principals.—This confer- 
ence, held last August, was not mentioned in the October 
number of the Annals, for the reason that we were hoping 
to be able to publish the proceedings in full in the present 
number. Not having succeeded, however, in our endeavors 
to obtain the stenographic report of the conference in time 
for publication, we must content ourselves with a brief 
notice. 

Though the attendance at the conference was small the 
discussions were spirited and profitable, and the proceed- 
ings when published will be of interest to the profession. 
The principal topics discussed, as we gather from newspa- 
per reports, were the classification of pupils, institution 
registers and records, institutions in which the deaf and 
dumb and the blind are educated together, instruction 
in articulation, compulsory education, congregate dormi- 
tories, recreations, gymnastics, discipline, the best  or- 
der of daily exercises, and the errors of the United States 
census. An interesting feature of the conference was an 


*Vol. xvi, p. 196. 
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exposition, by Mr. A. Graham Bell, of “ Visible Speech,” 
as applied to the instruction of the deaf and dumb, giving 
detailed statements of the results thus far reached and prac- 
tical illustrations of the method. The proceedings of the 
conference are to be published in connection with the next 
report of the Michigan Institution. 


The Vienna Exposition —At the great International 
Exhibition or World’s Fair to be held in Vienna next sum- 
mer, it is desired to have as fulla representation as possible 
of the methods and results of the education of the deaf and 
dumb in America. The editor of the Annals, having been 
requested by General Eaton, Commissioner of Education, 
to assist him in the preparation of material for this purpose, 
respectfully invites the principals of our institutions to fur- 
nish him with volumes of their reports, (handsomely bound, 
if possible,) and photographs and plans of their buildings 
und grounds; authors of text-books to supply copies of their 
works in suitable bindings; instructors who have devised 
special apparatus for teaching certain branches (as, for in- 
stance, Dr. I. L. Peet’s and Professor Storrs’s charts of gram- 
inatical: symbols) to send specimens of them; and all in- 
terested in the subject to favor him with suggestions. As 
all official mail-matter for the Bureau of Education is carried 
tree of postage within the United States, letters, reports, 
plans, charts, etc., may be sent to Washington without ex- 
pense to the senders. Mail-matter thus transmitted should 
be marked Official, and addressed— 


3UREAU OF Epvucation, 
Washington, D.C. 

A. F., Deaf-Mute Instruction. ) 

The material furnished will be conveyed to Vienna, prob- 
ably at the expense of the United States, and suitably ex- 
hibited in the Exposition. The Austrian Government has 
appropriated 100,000 florins (about $50,000 in gold) for the 
exhibition of apparatus and aids used in the instruction of 
childrew deprived of one or more of their senses, and this 
department will be under the charge of Professor Hiibner, 
an eminent teacher of: the deaf. and dumb in Vienna. We 
trust our principals and others interested will respond cor- 
dially and efficiently to the invitation here given, so that 
American institutions may be fairly and creditably repre- 
sented. As the time is short, all action should be as prompt 
us possible, 
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Lhe Tabular Statement of the [nstitutions.—The num- 
ber of institutions contained in our tabular statement this 
vear is less by two than last year, as the day schools 
Chicago and Cleveland have ceased to exist. In the thirty- 
tive institutions of the United States, from which returns 
have been received, the number of pupils in 1872 has been 
4,253, an increase of 279 over the number in the same in- 
stitutions last year. In the four Canadian institutions that 
give statistics the increase is 43, of whom 36 are in the 
Ontario Institution. In the Georgia, Missouri, Alabama, 
and Nebraska institutions, the Catholic institutions of Buf- 
falo and St. Louis, and the New York Institution for Im- 
proved lnstruction, the number of female pupils exceeds 
that of the males; in the South Carolina Institution and 
Whipple’s Home School the number of males and females 
is equal; in all the others the males are in excess. The 
number of males in the thirty-nine institutions of the Uni- 
ted States and Canada, from which returns have been re- 
ceived, is greater than that of the females by 681. In the 
thirty-four institutions that report the number of semi- 
mutes there are 395 of this class. It is not to be . 
stood that all the rest are congenitally and totally deaf, but 
that where this is not the case they lost their he: aring oi so 
early an age, or hear so slightly, as to have ac quired he 
knowle dge of language through the ear. As the whole 
number of pupils in these thirty-four institutions is 3,975, 
the proportion of semi-mutes is about 10 per cent. The 
number of teachers is greater than last year by 20. The 
relative proportion of male and female teachers remains 
about the same. The number of deaf-mute teachers is 
diminished by five, while the number of semi-mute teachers 
is increased by five. As there have been scarcely any 
changes in the school hours, evening study hours, vacations, 
and trades in the several institutions since the report of last 
year, statistics upon these points are not given in the present 
number. 
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